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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 


He that luvith a starre 
To follow her, sinke or swym, 
Hath never a feare how farre, 
For the world it longith to hym: 
For the road it longith to hym 
And the fieldes that marcche beside— 
Lift up thi herte, my maister then, 
So mery to-morn we ride.— The Squyres Delyt. 


So the Gauntlet sailed for the island of Giraglia; and we two, 
having watched her for a while as she stood out to make her offing, 
trod out our camp-fire and turned our faces northward. Marc’- 
antonio’s last action before starting was to unhobble the goats 
and free the hogs from their wooden collars and headpieces. As 
he finished operating he turned them loose one by one with a 
parting smack on the buttocks, and they ran from us among the 
thickets, where we heard their squeals change to grunts of delight. 
Brutes though they were, I could understand their delight, 
having lived with them and in even such thraldom as theirs. 
From my neck also it seemed that a heavy collar-weight fell loose 
and slipped itself as, having passed Nat’s grave in the hollow, 
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we left the pine-forest at our feet and wound our way up among 
the granite pinnacles, upward, still upward into the clear air. 
Aloft there, beyond the pass, the kingdom of Corsica broke on our 
view, laid out in wide prospect; the distant glittering peaks of 
Monte d’Oro and Monte Rotondo, the forests hitched on their 
shoulders like green mantles, the creased valleys leading down 
their rivers to the shore ; a magic kingdom ringed with a sea of 
iris blue; a kingdom bequeathed to me. A few months ago I 
had shouted with joy to possess it; to-day, with more admiring 
eyes, I worshipped it for the lists of my greater adventure ; and 
surely Nat’s spirit marched with me to the air of his favourite 
song : 
If doughty deeds my lady please, 
Right soon I'll mount my steed ; 


And strong his arm and fast his seat 
. That bears frae me the meed .. . 


But, in fact, it was not until the third morning of our journey 
that Marc’antonio (who, like every Corsican, abhorred walking) 
was able to purchase us a steed apiece in the shape of two lean 
and shaggy hill ponies. They belonged to a decayed gentleman— 
of the best blood in the island, as he assured me—whom poverty 
had driven with his family to inhabit a shepherd’s hut above the 
Restorica on the flank of Monte Rotondo where it looks towards 
Corte. We had slept the night under his roof, and I remember 
that I was awakened next morning on my bed of dry fern by the 
small chatter of the children, themselves awaking one by one 
as the daylight broke. After breakfast our host led us down to 
the pasture where the ponies were tethered; and when he and 
Marc’antonio had haggled for twenty minutes, and I was in the 
act of mounting, three of the children, aged from five downwards, 
came toddling with bunches of a blue flower unknown to me, but 
much like a gentian, which they had gathered on the edge of the 
tumbling Restorica, some way up-stream. I took my bunch and 
pinned it on my hat as I rode, hailing the omen : 


For you alone I ride the ring, 
For you I wear the blue. . 


And—how went the chorus ? 


Then tell me how to woo thee, love ; 
O tell me how to woo thee! 
For thy dear sake nae care I'll take—— 
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fe, The only care taken by Marc’antonio was to follow the bridle- 
tracks winding among the foothills, and give a wide berth to the 
highroad running north and south through Corte, especially to 
the bridges crossing the Golo River, at each of which, he assured 
me, we should find a guard posted of Paoli’s militia. Luckily, he 
knew all the fords, and in the hill-villages off the road the inhabi- 
tants showed no suspicion of us, but took it for granted that we 
were the good Paolists we passed for. Marc’antonio answered all 
their guileless questions by giving out that we were two roving 
commissioners travelling northward to delimit certain pieve in the 
Nebbio, at the foot of Cape Corso—an explanation which secured 
for us the best of victuals as well as the highest respect. 

For awhile our course, bending roughly parallel with the Golo, 
led us almost due east, and at length brought us out upon the 
flat shore of the Tuscan Sea. Here the mountains, which had 
confined us to the river valley, run northward with a sharp twist, 
and turning with them we rode once more with our faces set toward 
our destination, keeping the tall range on our left hand, and on our 
right the melancholy sea-marshes where men cannot dwell for the 
malaria, and where for hour after hour we rode in a silence un- 
broken save by the plash of fish in the lagoon or the cry of a heron 
solitary among the reeds. This desolation lasted all the way to 
Biguglia, where we turned aside again among the foothills to avoid 
the fortress of Bastia and the traffic of the roads about it. Beyond 
Bastia we were safe in the fastnesses of Cape Corso, across which, 
from this eastern shore to the western, and to the camp at Olmeta, 
one only pass (so Marc’antonio informed me) was practicable. 
I guessed we were nearing it when he began to mutter to himself 
in the intervals of scanning the crags high on our left; for this 
was to him, he confessed, an almost unknown country. But the 
gap, when we came abreast of it, could scarcely be mistaken. 
With a glance around, as though to take our bearings, he abruptly 
headed off for it, and, having climbed the first slope, reined up 
and sat for a moment, rigid in his saddle as a statue, listening. 

The sun had sunk behind the range, and the herbage at our 
feet lay in a bronze shadow ; but light still bathed the sea behind 
us, and over it a company of gulls kept flashing and wheeling 
and clamouring. While I listened, following Marc’antonio’s ex- 
ample, it seemed to me that an echo from the summit directly 
above us took up the gulls’ cry and repeated it, prolonging the 
note. Marc’antonio lifted and waved a hand. 
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‘That will be Stephanu,’ he announced; and sure enough, 
before we had pushed a couple of furlongs up the slope, we caught 
sight of Stephanu descending a steep scree to meet us. 

He and Marc’antonio nodded salutation brusquely, as though 
they had parted but a few hours ago. Marc’antonio, though 
relieved to see him, wore a judicial frown. 

‘What of the Princess, O Stephanu ?’ he demanded. 

“The Princess is well enough for aught I know,’ answered 
Stephanu, with a glance at me. 

‘You can speak before the cavalier. He knows not everything 
until we tell him ; but he is one of us, and that I will engage.’ 

Stephanu shrugged his shoulders. ‘The Princess is well enough 
for aught I know,’ he repeated. 

‘But what fool’s talk is this? The Prince packed you off, 
meaning mischief of some kind—what mischief you, being on the 
spot, should have been able to guess.’ 

“It is God’s truth, then, that I could not,’ Stephanu admitted 
sullenly ; ‘and what is more, neither could you in my place have 
made a guess—no, not with all your wisdom.’ 

‘But you travelled back with all speed? You have seen 
her ?’ 

“I travelled back with all speed.’ Stephanu repeated the words 
as a child repeats a lesson, but whether ironically or not his face 
did not tell. ‘Also I have seen her. And that is the devil of it.’ 

* Will you explain ?’ 

‘She will have nothing to do with me; nor with you. I told 
her that you would be upon the road and following close after me. 
Naturally I said nothing of the cavalier here, for I knew 
nothing—— ’ 

‘Did she ask ?’ I inquired. 

Stephanu appeared to search his memory. ‘Now I come 
to think of it she did let fall a word. . . . But I for my part sup- 
posed you to be dead ; and, by the way, signore, you will accept 
my compliments on your recovery.’ 

Marc’antonio’s frown had deepened. ‘You mean to tell me, 
Stephanu,’ he persisted, ‘ that the Princess will have none of us ?’ 

‘She bade me go my ways, and not come near her ; which was 
cold welcome for a man after a nine days’ sweat. She added that 
if I or Mare’antonio came spying upon her or in any way interfering 
until she sent for us, she would appeal to her brother against us.’ 

‘ Was the Prince present when she said this ?’ . 
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‘He was not. He was away hunting, she said, in the direction 
of Nonza ; but in fact he must have gone reconnoitring, for he had 
left the camp all but empty—no one at home but Andrea and 
Jacopo Galloni, whose turn it was with the cooking—these and 
the Princess. But the Prince has returned since then, for I heard 
his horn as I crossed the pass.’ 

Stephanu, as we moved forward, kept alongside Marc’antonio’s 
bridle, or as nearly alongside as the narrow track allowed. I, 
bringing up the rear, could not see the trouble in Marc’antonio’s 
face, but I heard it in his voice as he put question after question. 
‘The Princess was not a prisoner?’ ‘No; nor under any con- 
straint that Stephanu could detect. She had her gun; was in fact 
cleaning and oiling its lock very leisurably when he had walked 
intocamp. He had found her there, seated on a rock, with Andrea 
and Jacopo Galloni at a little distance below preparing the meal 
and taking no notice of her. In fact they could not see her, because 
the rock overhung them.’ 

‘She must have been sitting there for sentry. At any rate 
there was no other guard set on the camp. Well, if so, she took 
it easily enough ; but catching sight of me she stood up, put her 
finger to her lip and pointed over the ledge. Thereupon I peered 
over, but drew back my head before Andrea and Jacopo could 
spy me. So I stood before her, expecting to be praised for the 
despatch I had made on the road ; but she praised me not. She 
motioned me to follow her a little way out of earshot of the men 
below, to a patch of tall-growing junipers within which, when 
first we pitched camp, she had chosen to make her bower. Then 
she turned on me, and I saw that in some way I had vexed her, 
for her eyes were wrathful ; and, said she, “ Why have you made 
this speed?’ “‘ Because, O Princess, you have need of me,” 
I answered. “I have no need of you,” she said. “ Where is 
Mare’antonio ? And the young Englishman—is he yet alive ?” 
“© Princess,” I answered again, “I did not go all the way to the 
old camp, but only so far that the man Priske could not mistake 
his road to it. Then, having put him in the way, I turned back 
and have travelled night and day. Of the young Englishman I can 
tell you nothing ; but of Marc’antonio I can promise that he will 
be on the road and not far behind me.” ’ 

‘ Grazie,’ muttered Marc’antonio ; ‘ but how could you be sure 
I had received the message ? ’ 

‘ Because the Princess had charged you to be at that post until 
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. Teleased. Therefore I knew you would not have quitted it, if 
alive ; and if you were dead——’  Stephanu shrugged his shoulders, 
‘T was in a hurry, you understand ; and in a hurry a man must 
take a few risks.’ 

‘I am not saying you did ill,’ growled Marc’antonio, slightly 
mollified. 

‘The Princess said so, however. “ You are a fool, O Stephanu,” 
she told me; “and as for needing you or Marc’antonio, on the 
contrary I forbid you both to join the camp for a while. Go back. 
If you meet Marc’antonio upon the road, give him this message 
for me.” ‘But where, O Princess,” I asked, “‘ are we to await 
your pleasure ?” “Fare north, if you will, to Cape Corso,” she 
said, “ where that old mad Englishman boasts that he will reach 
my mother in her prison at Giraglia. He has gone thither alone, 
refusing help ; and you may perhaps be useful to him.” ’ 

Marc’antonio’s growl grew deeper. ‘ Was that all?’ he asked. 

‘That was all.’ 

‘Then there is mischief here. The Prince, O Stephanu, did 
not without purpose send you out of the way. Now whatever 
he purposed he must have meant to do quickly, before we two 
should return to the camp——’ 

‘He had mischief in his heart, I will swear,’ assented Stephanu, 
after a glance at me and another at Marc’antonio, who reassured 
him with a nod. ‘ And that the Princess plainly guessed, by her 
manner at parting, when I set out with the man Priske. She 
was sorry enough then to say good-bye to me,’ he added, half- 
boastfully. 

‘ Nevertheless,’ answered Marc’antonio with some sarcasm, 
‘she appears to have neglected to confide to you what she feared.’ 

Stephanu spread out his hands. ‘The Prince, and the reverend 
Father—Who can tell what passes in their minds ?’ 

‘Not you, at any rate! Very well then :—the Princess was 
apprehensive. . . . Yet now, when the mischief (whatever it is) 
should either be done or on the point of doing, she will have none 
of our help. Clearly she knows more, yet will have none of our 
help. That is altogether puzzling to me. ... And she sends 
us north. . . . Very well again ; we will go north, but not far!’ 

He glanced back at me over his shoulder. I read his meaning— 
that he wished to plan his campaign privately with Stephanu— 
and reining in my pony I fell back out of earshot. 

The pass above us stood perhaps three thousand feet above 
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the shore and the high road we had left ; and the track, when it 
reached the steeper slopes, ran in long zigzagging terraces at the 
angles of which our ponies had sometimes to scramble up stairways 
cut in the living rock. As the sun sank a light mist gradually 
spread over the coast below us, the distant islands grew dim, and 
we rode suspended, as it were, over a bottomless vale and a sea 
without horizon. Slowly, out of these ghostly wastes, the moon 
lifted herself in full circle, and her rays, crossing the cope of heaven, 
lit up a tall grey crag on the ridge above us, and the stem of a white- 
withered or blasted bush hanging from it—an isolated mass which 
(my companions told me) marked the summit of the ascent. 

‘The path leads round the base of it,’ said Stephanu. ‘ We 
shall reach it in another twenty minutes.’ 

‘But will it not be guarded ?’ I asked. 

He hunched his shoulders. ‘The Prince is no general. A 
hundred times our enemies might have destroyed us; but they 
prefer to leave us alone. It is more humiliating.’ 

Marc’antonio rode forward deep in thought, his chin sunk upon 
his breast. At the summit, under the shadow of the great rock, 
he reined up, and slewing himself about in his saddle addressed 
Stephanu again. 

‘As I remember, there is a track below which branches off 
to the right, towards Nonza. It will take us wide of Olmeta and 
we can strike down into the lowland somewhere between the two. 
The Princess commands us to make for the north ; so we shall be 
obeying her, and at the same time we can bivouac close enough 
to take stock at sunrise and, maybe, learn some news of the camp— 
yet not so close that our horses can be heard, if by chance one 
should whinny.’ 

‘ As to that you may rest easy,’ Stephanu assured him. ‘It is 
known that many of the farms below keep ponies in stable.’ 

From the pass we looked straight down upon another sea, 
starlit and dimly discernible, and upon slopes and mountain 
spurs descending into dense woodland over which, along the blufis 
of the ridge, the lights of a few lonely hill-farms twinkled. Stephanu 
found for us the track of which Marc’antonio had spoken, and 
although on this side of the range the shadows of the crags made 
an almost total darkness, our ponies took us down at a fair pace. 
After thirty, or it may be forty, minutes of this jolting and (to me) 
entirely haphazard progress, Marc’antonio again reined up, on the 
edge of a mountain-stream which roared across our path so loudly 
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as to drown his instructions. But at a sign from him Stephanu 
stepped back and took my bridle, and within a couple of minutes 
I felt that my pony’s feet were treading good turf and, at a cry 
from my guide, ducked my head to avoid the boughs as we 
threaded our way down through an orchard of stalwart olives. 

The slope grew gentler as we descended, and eased almost to a 
level on the verge of a high road running north and south under 
the glimmer of the moon—or rather of the pale light heralding the 
moon’s advent. Marc’antonio looked about him and climbed 
heavily from his saddle. He had been riding since dawn. 

I followed his example, though with difficulty—so stiff were 
my limbs; picketed my pony ; and, having unstrapped the blanket 
from my saddle-bow, wrapped it about me and stretched myself 
on the thin turf to munch the crust Marc’antonio proffered me— 
for he carried our common viaticum. 

‘ Never grudge a hard day’s work when ’tis over,’ said he as he 
passed me the wine-skin. ‘ Yonder side of the mountain breeds 
malaria even in winter, but on this side a man may sleep and rise 
fit for a bellyful.’ 

He offered, very politely, to share his blanket with Stephanu, 
but Stephanu declined. Those two might share one loyalty and 
together take counsel for it, but between them as men there could 
be no liking nor acceptance of favours. 

I lay listening for a while to the mutter of their voices as they 
talked there together under the olives; but not for long. The few 
words and exclamations that reached me carried no meaning. In 
truth I was worn out. Very soon the chatter of the stream, deep 
among the trees—the stream which we had just now avoided— 
mixed itself up with their talk, and I slept. 


Of a sudden I started up—sat up erect. I had been dreaming, 
and in my dream I had seen two figures pass along the road beyond 
the fringe of the trees. They had passed warily, yet hurriedly, 
across the patch of it now showing white between the olive trunks, 
under the risen moon. Yet how could this have happened if I had 
dreamed it merely ? For the moon, when I fell asleep, had not 
surmounted the ridge behind me, and that patch of road, now 
showing so white and clear, had been dim, if not quite invisible. 
Yet I could be sworn that two figures had passed up the road .. . 
twomen... 

;Mare’antonio and Stephanu ?—reconnoitring perhaps? I 
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rubbed my eyes. No: Marc’antonio and Stephanu lay a few 

paces away, stretched in profound sleep under the moonlight 
drifting between the olive boughs; and yonder, past the fringe of 
the orchard, shone the patch of white high road. Two figures, 
half a minute since, had passed along it. I could be sworn to it, 
even while reason insisted that I had been dreaming. 

I flung off my rug, and, stepping softly to the verge of the 
orchard’s shadow, peered out upon the road. To my right—that 
is to say, northward—it stretched away level and visibly deserted 
so far as the bend, little more than a gunshot distant, where 
it curved around the base of low cliff and disappeared. A few 
paces on this side of the cliff glimmered the rail of a footbridge, 
and to this spot my ears traced the sound of running water which 
had been singing through my dreams—the same stream which had 
turned us aside to seek our bivouac. Not even yet could I believe 
that my two wayfarers had been phantoms merely. I had given 
them two minutes’ start at least, and by this time they might 
easily have passed the bend. Threading my way swiftly between 
the boles of the olive trees, I skirted the road to the edge of the 
stream and stood for a moment at pause before stepping out upon 
the footbridge and into the moonlight. 

The water at my feet, scarcely seen through the dark ferns, ran 
swift and without noise as through a trough channelled in the 
living rock; but it brought its impetus from a cascade aloft 
somewhere in the darkness and humming with a low continuous 
thunder as of a mill with a turning wheel. I lifted my head to the 
sound, and in that instant my ears caught a slight creak from the 
footbridge on my left. I turned, and stood rigid, at gaze. A 
woman was stepping across the bridge, there in the moonlight ; 
a slight figure, cloaked and hooded and hurrying fast ; a woman, 
with a gun slung behind her and the barrel of it glimmering. It 
was the Princess. 

I let her pass, and as she turned the bend of the road I stole out 
to the footbridge and across it in pursuit. I knew now that the 
two wayfarers had not been phantoms of my dreaming; that she 
was following, tracking them, and that I must track and follow her. 
Beyond the bend the road twisted over a low-lying spur of the 
mountain between outcrops of reddish-coloured rock, and then ran 
straight for almost three hundred yards, with olive orchards on 
either hand ; so that presently I could follow and hold her in sight, 
myself keeping well within the trees’ line of shadow. 
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Twice she turned to look behind her, but rapidly and as if in no 
great apprehension of pursuit ; or perhaps her own quest had made 
her reckless. At the end of this straight and almost level stretch 
the road rose steeply to wind over another foot-hill, and here she 
broke into a run. I pressed after her up the ascent, and from the 
knap of it, with a shock, found myself looking down at close hand 
upon a small bay of the sea with a white edge of foam curving 
away into a loom of shore above which a solitary light twinkled. 
The road, following the curve of the shore a few paces above the 
waves, lay bare in the moonlight, without cover to right or left, 
until, a mile away perhaps, it melted into the grey of night. Along 
that distance my eyes sought and sought in vain for the figure that 
had been running scarcely two hundred yards ahead of me. The 
Princess had disappeared. 

For a short while I stood utterly at fault; but searching the 
bushes on my left, I was aware of a parting between them, over- 
grown indeed, yet plainly indicating a track; along which I had 
pushed but two-score of paces—perhaps less—before a light 
glimmered between the greenery and I stepped into an open clearing 
in full view of a cottage, the light of which fell obliquely across the 
turf through a warped or cracked window-shutter. 

‘Camillo !’—it was the Princess’s voice, half imperious, half 
pleading ; and from beyond the angle of the cottage wall came the 
noise of a latch shaken. ‘Open to me, Camillo, or by the Mother 
of Christ I will blow the door in! I have a gun, Camillo, and I 
swear to you!’ 

The challenge was not answered. Crouching almost on all 
fours I sprang across the ray of light and gained the wall’s shadow. 
There, as I drew breath, I heard the latch shaken again, more 
impatiently. 

‘Camillo !’ 

The bolt was drawn. Peering around the angle of the wall 
I saw the light fall full on her face as the door opened, and she 
stepped into the cottage. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ORDEAL AND CHOOSING. 


Thou coward! Yet 
Art living ? canst not, wilt not find the road 
To the great palace of magnificent death 7— 
Though thousand ways lead to his thousand doors 
Which day and night are still unbarr’d for all. 
Nat. LEE.— idipus. 


‘No man ’—I am quoting my father—‘ can be great, or even wise, 
or even, properly speaking, a man at all, until he has burnt his 
boats ’ ; but I imagine that those who achieve wisdom and greatness 
burn their boats deliberately and not—as did I, next moment— 
upon a sudden wild impulse. 

My excuse is, the door was already closing behind the Princess. 
I knew she had tracked the Prince Camillo and his confessor, and 
that these two were within the cottage. I knew nothing of their 
business, save that it must be shameful, since she who had detected 
and would prevent it chose to hide her knowledge even from 
Mare’antonio and Stephanu. Then much rather (you may urge) 
would she choose to hide it from me. The objection is a sound 
one, had I paused to consider it ; but (fortunately or unfortunately, 
as you may determine) I did not. She had stepped into peril. 
The door was closing behind her: in another couple of seconds 
it would be bolted again. I sprang for it, hurled myself in through 
the entry, and there, pulling myself erect, stared about me. 

Four faces returned my stare ; four faces, and all dismayed as 
though a live bombshell had dropped through the doorway. To 
the priest, whom my impact had flung aside against the wall, I paid 
no attention. My eyes fastened themselves on the table at which, 
with a lantern and some scattered papers between them, sat two 
men—the Prince, and a grey-haired officer in the blue-and-white 
Genoese uniform. The Prince, who had pushed back his chair 
and confronted his sister with hands stretched out to cover or to 
gather up the papers on the table, slewed round upon me a face 
that, as it turned, slowly stiffened with terror. The Genoese officer 
rose with one hand resting on the table, while with the other he 
fumbled at a silver chain hanging across his breast, and as he shot 
a glance at the Prince I could almost see his lips forming the word 
‘treachery.’ The Princess’s consternation was of all the most 
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absolute. ‘The Crown! Where is the Crown ?’—as I broke in, 
her voice, half imperious, half supplicatory, had panted out these 
words, while with outstretched hand and forefinger she pointed 
at the table. Her hand still pointed there, rigid as the rest of her 
body, as with dilated eyes she stared into mine. 

‘Yes, gentlemen,’ said I in the easiest tone I could manage, 
‘ the Princess asks you a question, which allow me to repeat. Where 
is the Crown’? ’ 

‘In the devil’s name— ’ gasped the Prince. 

The Genoese interrupted him. ‘Shut and bolt the door,’ he 
commanded the priest, sharply, with a nod. 

‘Master Domenico,’ said I, ‘if you move so much as a step, 
I will shoot you through the body.’ 

The Genoese tugged at the chain on his breast and drew forth 
a whistle. ‘Signore,’ he said quietly and with another side glance 
at the Prince, ‘I do not know your name, but mine is Andrea 
Fornari, and I command the Genoese garrison at Nonza. Having 
some inherited knowledge of the Corsicans, and some fifty years’ 
experience of my own, I do not walk into traps. A dozen men 
of mine stand within call here, at the back entrance, and my whistle 
will call me up another fifty. Bearing this in mind, you will state 
your business here as peaceably as possible.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ said I, ‘since I have taken a fancy—call it 
a whim, if you will—that the door remains at least unbolted . . .’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘It will help you nothing.’ 

‘I am an Englishman,’ said I. 

“Indeed ? Well, I have heard before now that it will explain 
anything and everything; but my poor understanding scarcely 
stretches it as yet to cover your presence here.’ 

‘Faith, sir,’ I answered, ‘to put the matter briefly, I am here 
because the Princess is here, whom I have followed—though 
without her knowledge—because I guessed her to be walking into 
peril.’ 

‘Excuse me. Without her knowledge, you say?’ The 
Commandant turned to the Princess, who bowed her head but 
continued to gaze at me from under her lowered brows. 

* Absolutely, sir.’ 

‘And without knowledge of her errand? Again excuse me, 
but does it not occur to you that you may be intruding at this 
moment upon a family affair ? ’ 

Here the Prince broke in with a scornful laugh. For a minute 
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or so his brow had been clearing, but, though he sneered, he could 
not as yet meet his sister’s eye. I noted this as his laugh drew 
my gaze upon him, and it seemed that my contempt gave me 
a sudden clear insight ; for I found myself answering the Com- 
mandant very deliberately : 

‘The Princess, sir, until a moment ago, perhaps knew not 
whether I was alive or dead, and certainly knew not that I was 
within a hundred miles of this place. Had she known it, she 
would as certainly not have confided her errand to me, mixed up 
as it is with her brother’s shame. She would, I dare rather wager, 
have taken great pains to hide it from me. And yet I will not 
pretend that I am quite ignorant of it, as neither will I allow— 
family affair though it be—that I have no interest in it, seeing 
that it concerns the erown of Corsica.’ 

The Commandant glanced at the Prince, then at the priest, 
who stood passive, listening, with his back to the wall, his loose- 
lidded eyes studying me from the lantern’s penumbra. 

‘What possible interest— ’ began the Commandant. 

‘ By the crown of Corsica,’ I interrupted, ‘I mean the material 
crown of the late King Theodore, at this moment concealed (if I 
mistake not) somewhere in this cottage. In it I may claim a certain 
interest, seeing that I brought it from England to this island, and 
that the Prince Camillo here—whose father gave it to me—is 
trading it to you by fraud. Yes, messere, he may claim that it 
belongs to him by right; but he obtained it from me by fraud, 
as neither he nor his sister can deny. This perhaps might pass, 
but when he—he a son of Corsica—goes on to sell it to Genoa, 
I reassert my claim.’ 

Again the Commandant shrugged his shoulders. It consoled 
me to note that his glance at the Prince was by no means an admiring 
one. 

‘I am a soldier,’ he said curtly. ‘I do not deal in sentiment ; 
nor is it my business, when a bargain comes to me—a bargain 
in which I can serve my country—to inquire into how’s and why’s.’ 

‘I grant that, sir,’ said I. ‘It is your business, now that the 
crown—with what small profit may go with it—lies in your grasp, 
to grasp it for Genoa. But as a soldier and a brave man, you 
understand that now you must grasp it by force. God knows 
in what hope, if in any, the Princess here tracked out your plot ; 
but at least she can compel you—I can compel you—we two, 
weak as we are, can compel you—to use force. The honour of 
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a race—and that a royal one—shall at least not pass to you 
on the mere signature of that coward sitting there.’ I swung 
round upon the Prince. ‘ You may give up trying to hide those 
papers, sir, since every one in this room knows what compact you 
were in the act of signing.’ 

The Princess stepped forward. ‘ All this,’ she said to me in 
a low, hard voice, ‘I could have done without help of you.’ Her 
tone promised that she would never forgive, but she looked only 
at her brother. ‘Camillo,’ she said, standing before him, ‘ this 
Englishman has said only what I came to say. It is not my fault 
that he is here and has guessed. When I was sure, I hid my 
knowledge even from Marc’antonio and Stephanu; and he—he 
shall die for having overheard. The Genoese will see to that, 
and the Commandant, as he is a gentleman, will write in his report 
that he took the crown from us, having caught us at unawares. . . . 
I cannot shoot you, my brother. Even you would not ask this 
of me—of me that have served you, and that serve you now in 
the end. . . . See, I make no reproaches. . . . We were badly 
brought up, we two, and when you were young and helpless, vile 
men took hold on you and taught you to be capable of—of this 
thing. But we are Colonne, we two, and can end as Colonne.’ 
She dipped a hand within the bosom of her bodice and drew out 
a phial. ‘Dear, I will drink after you. It will not be hard; no, 
believe me, it will not be so very hard—a moment, a pang perhaps, 
and everything will yet be saved. O brother, what is a pang, 
a moment, that you can weigh it against a lifetime of dishonour !’ 

The Prince sprang up cursing. 

*Dishonour ? And who are you that talk to me of dishonour ?— 
you that come straying here out of the night with your cicisbeo 
at your heels? You, with the dew on you and your dress bedraggled, 
come straight from companioning in the woods and prate to me 
of shame—of the blood of the Colonne!’ He smote a hand on 
the table and spat forth a string of vile names upon her, mixed 
with curses ; abominable words before which she drew back cower- 
ing, yet less (I think) from the lash of them than from shock and 
horror of his incredible baseness. Passion twisted his mouth, his 
tongue stammered with the gush of his abuse ; but he was lying, 
and knew that he was lying, for his eyes would meet neither hers 
nor mine. Only after drawing breath did he for a moment look 
straight at her, and then it was to demand: ‘ And who, pray, 
has driven me to this? What has made Corsica so bitter to me 
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that in weariness { am here to resign it? You, my sister—you, 
and what is known of you. . . . Why can I do nothing with the 
patriots ? Why were there no recruits? Why, when I negotiated, 
did the Paolists listen as to a child and smile politely and show 
me their doors? Again, because of you, O my sister !—because 
there is not a household in Corsica but has heard whisperings of 
you, and of Brussels, and of the house in Brussels where you were 
sought and found. Blood of the Colonne !—and now the blood 
of the Colonne takes an English lover to warm it! Blood of——’ 

With one hand I caught him by the throat, with the other 
by the girdle, and flung him clean across the table into the corner, 
oversetting the lantern, but not extinguishing the light, for the 
Commandant caught it up deftly. As he set it back on the table 
I heard him grunt, and—it seemed to me—with approval. 

‘T will allow no shooting, sir,’ said he, quickly, yet with easy 
authority, noting my hand go down to my gun-stock. 

‘You misunderstand me,’ I answered, and indeed I was but 
shifting its balance on my bandolier, which had slipped awry in the 
struggle. ‘There are reasons why I cannot kill this man. But 
you will give me leave to answer just two of his slanders upon this 
lady. It is false that I came here to-night by her invitation or 
in her company, as it is God’s truth that for many months until 
we met in this room and in your presence she has not set eyes on 
me. She could not have known even that I lived since the hour 
when her brother there—yes, Princess, your brother there—left 
me broken and maimed at the far end of the island. For the rest 
he utters slanders to which I have no clue save that I know them 
to be slanders. But at a venture, if you would know how they 
grew and who nurtured them, I think the priest yonder can tell 
you.’ 

The Commandant waved a hand politely. ‘ You have spoken 
well, sir. Believe me, on this point no more is necessary. I have 
no doubt—there can be no doubt—that the Prince lies under a 
misapprehension. Nevertheless, there are circumstances which 
bind me to oblige him’—he paused—‘and you will admit that 
you have placed the lady—thoughtlessly no doubt—in a delicate 
situation.’ 

‘Well and good, sir,’ I replied. ‘If, in your opinion as a man 
of honour, the error demands a victim, by all means call in your 
soldiers and settle me. I stipulate only that you escort the lady 
back to her people with honour under a flag of truce ; and I protest 
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only, as she has protested, that this traitor has no warrant to sell 
you his country’s rights.’ 

The Prince had picked himself up, and stood sulkily, still in 
his corner. I suppose that he was going to answer this denuncia- 
tion, when the priest’s voice broke in, smooth and unctuous. 

‘Pardon me, messeri, but there occurs to me a more excellent 
way. This Englishman has brought dishonour on one of the 
Colonne : therefore it is most necessary that he should die. But 
before dying let him make the only reparation—and marry her.’ 

I turned on him, staring: and in the flicker of his eyes as 
he lifted them for one instant towards his master, I read the 
whole devilish cunning of the plot. They might securely let 
her go, as an Englishman’s widow. The fact had merely to be 
proclaimed and the islanders would have none of her. I am glad 
to remember that—my brain keeping clear, albeit my pulse, already 
fast enough, leapt hotly and quickened its speed—I had presence 
of mind to admire the suggestion coolly, impersonally, and quite as 
though it affected me no jot. 

The Commandant bent his brows. Behind them—as it seemed 
to me—I could read his thought working. 

‘If you, sir, have no objection,’ he said slowly, looking up and 
addressing me with grave politeness, ‘I see much to be said for 
the reverend father’s proposal.’ 

He turned to the Prince, who—cur that he was—directed his 
spiteful glee upon his sister. 

‘It appears, O Camilla, that in our race to save each other’s 
honour I am to be winner. Nay, you may wear your approaching 
widowhood with dignity, and boast in time to come that your 
husband once bore the crown of Corsica.’ 

‘Prince Camillo,’ said the Commandant quietly, ‘I am here 
to-night in the strict service of my Republic, to do my best 
for her: but I warn you that if you a second time address your 
sister in that tone I shall reserve the right to remember it later 
as a plain Genoese gentleman. Sir,’ he faced about and addressed 
me again, ‘am I to understand that you accept ?’ 

I looked at the Princess. She met my look proudly, with eyes 
set in a face pale as death. I could not for the life of me read 
whether they forbade me or implored. They seemed to forbid, 
protest . . . and yet (the bliss of it!) for one half instant they 
had also seemed toimplore. Thank God at least they did not scorn ! 

‘Princess,’ I said, ‘these men propose to do me an infinite 
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honour—an honour far above my deserving—and to kill me while 
my heart yet beats with the pride of it. Yet say to me now if I 
must renounce it, and I will die bearing you no grudge. Take 
thought, not of me, but of yourself only, and sign to me if I must 
renounce.’ 

Still she eyed me, pale and unblinking. Her bosom panted, 
and for a moment she half-raised her hand ; but dropped it again. 

‘I think, sir,’ said I, facing around on the Commandant, 
‘I think by this time the day must be breaking—if you will kindly 
open the shutters. Also you would oblige me further—set it down 
to an Englishman’s whim—by forming up your men outside, and 
we will have a soldier’s wedding.’ 

‘Willingly, cavalier.” The Commandant stepped to the shutter 
and unbarred it, letting in daylight with the cool morning breeze— 
a greenish-grey daylight, falling across the glade without as softly 
as ever through cathedral aisles, and a breeze that was wine to the 
taste as it breathed through the exhausted air of the cottage—a 
sacramental dawn, and somewhere deep in the arcades of the tree- 
boles a solitary bird singing ! 

The Commandant leaned forth and blew his whistle. The bird’s 
song ceased abruptly and was followed by the tramp of men. My 
brain worked so clearly, I could almost count their footsteps. I 
saw them, across the Commandant’s shoulder, as they filed past 
the corner of the window and, having formed into platoon, grounded 
arms, the butts of their muskets thudding softly on the turf— 
a score of men in blue-and-white uniforms, spick and span in the 
clear morning light. 

I counted them and drew a long breath. 

‘Master priest,’ said I, and held out my hand to the Princess, 
‘in your Church, I believe, matrimony is a sacrament. If you are 
ready, I am ready.’ 

His loose lip twitched as he stepped forward. . .. When he paused 
in his muttering I lifted the Princess’s cold hand and drew a seal 
from my pocket—a heavy seal with a ring attached, which I fitted 
on her finger ; and so I held her hand, letting drop on it by degrees 
the weight of the heavy seal. 

From the first she had offered no resistance, made no protest. 
I pressed the seal into the palm of her hand, not telling her that it 
was her own father’s great seal of Corsica. But I folded her fingers 


‘back on it, the one yet encircled by the ring, and said I, ‘ It is the 


best I can give ; ’ and a little later, ‘ It is all I brought in my pockets 
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but this handkerchief. Take that, too ; lead me out ; and bandage 
my eyes, my wife.’ 

She took my arm obediently and we stepped out by the door- 
way, bridegroom and bride, in face of the soldiery. A sergeant 
saluted and came forward for the Commandant’s orders. 

‘A moment, sir,’ said I, and, touching the Commandant’s arm, 
[ nodded towards the bole of a stout pine-tree across the clearing. 
‘ Will that distance suit you ?’ 

He nodded in reply and as I swung on my heel touched my 
arm in his turn. 

‘You will do me the honour, sir, to shake hands 2 ’ 

‘Most willingly, sir.” I shook hands with him, casting, as I 
did so, a glance over my shoulder at the Prince and Father Domenico, 
who hung back in the doorway—two men afraid. ‘Come,’ said I 
to the Princess, and, as she seemed to hesitate, ‘Come, my wife,’ 
I commanded, and walked to the pine-tree, she following. I held 
out the handkerchief. She took it, still obediently, and as she 
took it I clasped her hand and lifted it to my lips. 

‘Nay,’ said I challenging, ‘ what was it you told your brother ? 
A moment—a pang—what are they to weigh against a lifetime 
of dishonour ? ’ 

I saw her blench : yet even while she bandaged me at my bidding, 
I did not arrive at understanding the folly—the cruel folly of that 
speech. Nay, even when, having bandaged me, she stepped away 
and left me, I considered not nor surmised what second meaning 
might be read in it. 

Shall I confess the truth? I was too consciously playing a 
part and making a handsome exit. After all, had I not some 
little excuse? ... Here was I, young, lusty, healthful, with a 
man’s career before me, and across it, trenched at my feet, the 
grave. A saying of Billy Priske’s comes into my mind—a word 
spoken, years after, upon a poor fisherman of Constantine parish 
whose widow, as by will directed, spent half his savings on a tomb- 
stone of carved granite. ‘A man,’ said Billy, ‘must cut a dash 
once in his lifetime, though the chance don’t come till he’s dead’ . .. 
Looking back across these years I can smile at the boy I was and 
forgive his poor brave flourish. But his speech was thoughtless : 
the woman (ah ! but he knows her better now) was withdrawn with 
its wound in her heart: and between them Death was stepping 
forward to make the misunderstanding final. 

J remember setting my shoulder-blades firmly against the bole 
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of the tree. A kind of indignation sustained me—scorn to be cut 
off thus, scorn especially for the two cowards by the doorway. 
They were talking with the Commandant. Their voices sounded 
across the interval between me and the firing party. Why were 
they wasting time ? . 

I could not distinguish their words, save that twice I heard the 
Prince curse viciously. The hound (I told myself, shutting my 
teeth) might have restrained his tongue for a few moments—a 
few moments only. 

The voices ceased. Ina long pause I heard the insects humming 
in the grasses at my feet. Would the moment never come ? 

It came at last. A flash of light winked above the edge of my 
bandage and close upon it broke the roar and rattle of the volley . . . 
Death ? I put out my handsand groped forit. Where was Death ? 

Nay, perhaps this was Death? If so, what fools were men to 
fear it! The hum of the insects had given place to silence— 
absolute silence. If bullet had touched me, I had felt no pang at 
all. I was standing, yes, surely I was standing... Slowly it 
broke on me that I was unhurt, that they had fired wide, prolonging 
their sport with me; and I tore away the bandage, crying out 
upon them to finish their cruelty. 

At a little distance sat the Princess watching me, her gun across 
her knees. Beyond her and beyond the cottage, by the edge of the 
wood the firing party had fallen into rank and were marching off 
among the pine-stems, the Prince and Father Domenico with 
them. I stared stupidly after the disappearing uniforms, and 
put out a hand as if to brush away the smoke which yet floated 
across the clearing. The Commandant, turning to follow his men, 
at the same moment lifted his hand in salute. So he, too, passed 
out of sight. 

I turned to the Princess : and she arose slowly and came to me. 


(Zo be concluded.) 














THE SPRING CALL. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


Down Wessex way, when spring’s a-shine, 
The blackbird’s ‘ purr-ty de-urr !’ 

In Wessex accents marked as mine, 
Is heard afar and near. 


He flutes it strong, as if in song 
No R’s of feebler tone 

Than his appear in ‘ purr-ty de-urr!’ 
Have blackbirds ever known. 


Yet they pipe ‘ prittie deerh !’ I glean, 
Beneath a Scottish sky, 

And ‘ pehty deaw!’ amid the treen 
Of Middlesex or nigh. 


While some folk say—perhaps in play— 
Who know the Irish isle, 

"Tis ‘ purrity dare!’ in treeland there 
When songsters would beguile. 


Well: I'll say what the listening birds 
Say, hearing ‘ purr-ty de-urr ! ’— 
‘ However strangers sound such words, 
That’s how we sound ’em he-wrr. 


‘Yes, in this clime at pairing-time 
As soon as eyes can see her, 
At eve or day, the proper way 
To call is “ purr-ty de-urr!’’’ 

















A TALK WITH MY FATHER. 


4ETATIS SUE LXXX V1. 


By WALTER FRITH. 


Scene: Dining-room of a St. John’s Wood house turned into a 
painting-room. On the walls, diplomas of the Academies of 
Antwerp, Brussels, Vienna, Stockholm; of the French Legion 
of Honour, and the Order of Leopold of Belgium. A couple 
of Academy student's drawings, of the year 1836. An oak press, 
a painting table and an easel. On the easel stands a replica of 
‘The Old English Merry-making’ (the original picture painted 
in 1846) just finished. 

Pater. Did I ever tell you what Turner said of the original of 
that picture ? 

Fixius (who has often heard it). Never. 

Pater. He said it was beautifully drawn, beautifully composed, 
and beautifully coloured.—Have a cigar ? 

Finius (feeling it has been earned). Thank you. (Examines 
picture.) Were all these people professional models ? 

Pater. Most of them. 

Fitius. Who sat for the lout asking the girl to dance, next the 
good-looking young sailor ? 

Pater. That wasn’t a professional ; that was Tommy Brooks. 
You remember him ? 

Fittus. Perfectly well. Didn’t he live in Phillimore Gardens ? 

Pater. Somewhere thereabouts. 

Fixius. We used to go there on Sunday afternoons to see his 
pictures. I remember you always said ‘ We'll make Tommy 
light oop.’ 

Pater (chuckles). Ah, Tommy came from Hooll. We were at 
school together, at Thorp Arch. 

Fiuivs. I came across a letter of yours the other day, written 
to your mother in July 1836, from Sass’s Art School, ‘6 Charlotte 
Street, Bloomsbury.’ Evidently, your mother was thinking of 
sending your sister Jane to a boarding-school at Thorp Arch. 

Pater. Ah? What did I say ? 
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Finrus (quotes). ‘Boarding schools are the very vilest things 
you can send a girl to. As for that one at Thorp Arch, it is a 
regular sink of iniquity. When we were at Thorp Arch they used 
to tie letters to the balls they used in the playground and throw 
into the young gentlemen’s playground, and so they kept up a sort 
of flying twopenny post. A pretty place for a young lady to go to!’ 

Pater. So they did. I had a fight with Brooks at Thorp Arch, 
behind a haystack. 

Fitivs. Who won ? 

Pater (simply). He did. Gave me a good licking, which I’ve 
no doubt I deserved.—I’ll tell you a funny thing about him. When 
I was at Sass’s, and had just begun to paint, we used to get any- 
body in out of the street we could to paint from, for practice. | 
did a lot of heads that way. Capital practice it was, too. 

Fiutus. Ever sell them ? 

Pater. Lord, yes; used to send them round to Jones’s auction 
rooms in Great Portland Street, and sell them for what they would 
fetch. This particular head I’m telling you about sold for four 
and ninepence. That was the exact sum, I know, because I bought 
a hat with the money from Townend’s in Bread Street. 

Fiuus. Tall hat ? 

Pater (with emphasis). Beautiful-looking, shiny, tall hat. But, 
of course, the first shower of rain knocked it all to pieces. Well! 
Years afterwards, when I was married and living in Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, I heard Tommy Brooks was round the 
corner in Percy Street, and went in to see him. Hanging over the 
mantelpiece was my old man’s head. I knew him again at once, 
in his red nightcap. ‘Hullo, Brooks,’ I said, ‘ what have you got 
there?’ ‘Ah, you look at that,’ said Tommy. ‘That’s worth 
your while.’ So I got up on a chair and had a good look, and 
really it wasn’t at all bad. Very good, in fact; one of those 
lucky flukes a young fellow sometimes brings off. ‘What do you 
think of that, my boy?’ said Tommy. ‘Do you know who 
painted that?’ I should just think I do, I thought to myself; 
but I said ‘Who?’ ‘That’s an early Lawrence,’ said Tommy, 
‘I’ve been making a very good thing out of him, too. Made a lot 
of copies, and sold them like hot cakes at two guineas apiece.’ 

Finius. Then you told him, I suppose ? 

Pater. I should just think I did. (Chuckles.) You should 
have seen his face ; I never saw such a disgusted man in all my life. 

He did nothing but stutter ‘ You ?’ 
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Fittus. What became of it ? 

Pater. He was so vexed with himself he got rid of it at once. 
Then one day it turned up again at Christie’s, and was sold for 
forty guineas. Lawson bought it; brother of old Levy of the 
Telegraph. 

Fitivs. The man who built the Gaiety Theatre. 

Pater. Ah; and now, I believe, Lord Burnham’s got it. I 
should like to see it again.—Poor old Tommy Brooks ! 

Fitius. He generally got something into the Exhibition, didn’t 
he? Weren’t they mostly pictures of lifeboats and rescues at sea, 
and that sort of thing? I remember the model of a lifeboat in 
silver under a glass case, presented by the grateful Lifeboat Society. 

Pater. I always did my best to hang him, if I got the chance. 
I remember once being on the Hanging Committee and hunting 
his picture out from among the stacks of ‘doubtful,’ while the 
other fellows were in at luncheon. Just as I’d got him up in a 
lovely centre place, I heard a deep voice behind me: ‘ Friendship 
is a noble thing, Frith, but when it is exercised to the detriment of 
others !—That picture must come down.’ 

Finius. Leighton ? 

Pater (chuckles). Leighton. And, sure enough, down it had 
to come. But it got a pretty good place, all the same, just above 
the line. 

Finius. Did you ever have a picture turned out ? 

Pater. Never but once ; out of the British Gallery. Never out 
of the Academy. The first picture I ever sent in, in 1840, was 
‘Malvelio before the Countess’; hung at the top of the Archi- 
tecture Room ; worst place in the Exhibition. I painted Malvolio’s 
legs from my own, in front of the glass in the little back room in 
Osnaburgh Street. 

Fintus. Sell it ? 

Pater. Sold it for twenty pounds to a dealer who immediately 
went bankrupt. I never got a shilling. 

Fiutus. Did you ever know an instance of an Academician’s 
picture getting turned out ? 

Pater. Yes, once a picture of Constable’s got amongst the 
outsiders and they crossed it at once. I’ve often told you. 

Fitius. I remember. Wasn’t Constable actually on the Hang- 
ing Committee ? 

Pater. He was, and got up and made them a low bow. ‘ Thank 
you, gentlemen ; that’s my picture.’ Well, then, of course, they 
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wanted it back to have another look; but Constable wouldn’t 
allow it, very properly, and out it went. And Millais’s ‘ Second 
Sermon ’ very nearly went the same way. 

Fiutus. I never heard that. How was it ? 

Pater. Why, when it came before us on the Hanging Committee 
we all thought it was someone who'd had the impudence to imitate 
his ‘ First Sermon’; because, of course, Millais was already an 
Associate, and the picture oughtn’t to have come before us at all. 
However, we found out our mistake in time, and hung it all right. 
Any way it wasn’t a particularly good picture ; not nearly so good 
as the ‘ First Sermon.’ 

Fittus. Did you ever see Constable ? 

Pater. Several times. He dined with us in ’35, when I was at 
Sass’s. Sass didn’t want me at the dinner, but I was a parlour 
boarder as well as pupil, and insisted on it, and dine I did. I never 
opened my mouth the whole time. Constable didn’t say much 
either. He was always making little patterns of his breadcrumbs 
with his knife. I watched him. 

Fittus. That was the dinner Etty was at. 

Pater. Charming old man he was. Poor Etty! When I was 
elected an Associate in °45, I went to call upon him as the custom 
was in those days, in Buckingham Street, Strand. He seemed 
very ill, and leant on the table the whole time. I said something 
about it, and all he said was ‘ Well, I mustn’t complain. My life 
has been a long summer’s holiday.’ 

Fittus. Hadn’t Constable great difficulty in selling his pictures ? 

PaTER (with emphasis). He never but once sold a picture for 
more than a hundred pounds. After he dined with us Sass took me 
with him to his painting-room in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
He was simply surrounded with unsold pictures. I heard him 
talking to Sass about some picture of Collins’s Sir Robert Peel 
had just bought from the artist for 4007. It was a ‘ Frosty Day,’ 
I think ; something about a frost, I know. I heard Constable say 
‘4001. for a picture of Collins’s! And look at all these unsold 
things of mine.’ If he hadn’t had a wife with money he must have 
starved ; he certainly couldn’t have lived by his painting. 

Fiius. I suppose his work never really came into vogue until 
after the Paris Exhibition of 1855, when the French artists dis- 
covered him ? 

PaTErR (shakes his head). It was a long time after his death. 
He died in 37. I know I'd the greatest difficulty, somewhere 
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about *60, in persuading Huth to give 4001. for a picture of his 
from a firm in Bond Street. And when Huth’s collection was sold 
that same picture fetched six thousand guineas. The man who 
bought it has got one of those big houses in Palace Gardens. It’s 
there now. 

Fitius (over picture). Who sat for the pretty girl next the 
sailor? Wasn’t it Miss Herbert ? 

Pater. Miss Herbert of the St. James’s? No, she never sat 
to me except in the ‘Derby Day.’ And then I couldn’t manage 
her ; she wasn’t my type. I did my best, but after all I had to 
paint her out and put in someone else. When she came on Picture 
Sunday and saw she wasn’t there, she was furious. She threatened 
to put her parasol through the picture. 

Fintus. I thought that was Miss Gilbert, the pretty horse- 
breaker. 

PaTER (considering). You’re quite right ; so it was. Of course. 
Yes. I asked her what she’d have done if I’d painted her out, 
as I’d had to paint out Miss Herbert, and she said, ‘ I should have 
put my parasol through the picture.’ So she would, too! 

Fixius. In the ‘Derby Day,’ Miss Gilbert is the girl in the 
riding-habit, isn’t she, on the left ? Why ‘ pretty horse-breaker ’ ? 

Pater. Oh, because of Landseer’s picture; she sat for it. 
Sweet pretty creature she was. Old Tattersall admired her 
immensely. I asked her one day why she didn’t marry him. She 
said, ‘I wouldn’t ’ave him, not if every ’air of ’is ’ead was ’ung 
with a diamond.’ 

Fittus. Miss Gilbert died quite young, didn’t she ? 

Pater. She did, poor girl, of consumption. She was a beautiful 
horsewoman, and used to ride every day in the Row. There was 
a notorious person at that time called Skittles, who used to ride 
in the Row, too; and I asked Miss Gilbert if she ever saw her 
there. ‘Yes,’ says Miss Gilbert, ‘ but I don’t think she’s a lady.’ 
“Dear me; why not?’ ‘Why, the other day, I was riding, 
serpentining through the trees’—There are a number of small 
trees, you know, one side of the Row, and the crack riders amuse 
themselves trotting in and out of ’em. 

Fixius. I’ve often seen it done. 

Pater. Well, Miss Gilbert was serpentining in and out of the 
trees up the Row, and Skittles was doing the same thing down, 
and, of course, half-way they met. ‘ Now then, stoopid!’ screams 
Skittles. ‘ Where the blankety blank are you coming to?’ ‘ Well, 
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Mr. Frith,’ said the shocked Miss Gilbert, ‘I don’t think a _ 
would have said that. Do you ! 2? 

Finius. I see Redgrave, in his Diary, gives an account of a 
couple of Pre-Raphaelites coming to see the ‘Derby Day.’ One 
looked it all over carefully and said nothing, and the other 
whistled the whole time. I suppose you weren’t present ? 

Pater. I wonder if that was Fred Walker ; not that he was a 
pre-Raphaelite. He was the most absent-minded creature. I 
remember his dining with us once in Pembridge Villas, and in the 
middle of dinner he suddenly broke out into whistling. He’d no 
idea where he was. (Ruminates.) Poor fellow, what a genius! 
He was very much in love with a daughter of Ansdell’s. We were 
staying up with them in Scotland at the time, and he used to follow 
her about all day, biting his nails and whistling. Only thirty-five 
when he died ; think of it! 

Fittus. I saw his grave recently in Cookham Churchyard. 
Dreadfully neglected. 

Pater. No ? 

Fintus. Well, when I say recently, six or seven years ago. 
Perhaps something’s been done since. 

Pater (gravely). Let’s hope so. 

Fixius (over picture). Did you do all the tree and the landscape 
yourself ? 

Pater. I did the tree in Windsor Forest, but Creswick helped 
me with the landscape at the back; the.‘ wister,’ as old Astley 
used to call it. Just before the picture went in to the Academy 
there were a number of people in my painting room, Creswick among 
them. Somebody—I forget whom—took Creswick aside. ‘ What a 
pity it is, Creswick,’ he said, ‘ these figure-painters don’t get some- 
body to paint their landscapes for them. Just come and look at 
this, how bad it is.” No, Creswick didn’t undeceive him. Can you 
remember Creswick ? 

Fixius. I remember once going with you to see him, at the 
bottom of Linden Gardens, when he was very bad with the gout. 
I remember Ward much better. By the way, he wasn’t any rela- 
tion of James Ward, was he ? 

Pater. E.M. Ward? Not at all. He was the son of a clerk 
in Coutts’s Bank; I knew the old gentleman well. In Coutts’s 
Bank, you know, they won’t let them wear beards. Once, old 
Mr. Ward was kept away from the bank with an eruption on his 
face ; shaving himself too close, I suppose. Then he wrote to say 
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he was all right again, but had been obliged to let his beard grow 
owing to the tenderness of his skin ; should he attend to his duties ? 
They wouldn’t have him; they told him to stop away till he was 
well enough to cut it all off. 

Finius. Wasn’t E. M. Ward a capital mimic ? 

Pater. First rate. [ll tell you something about that. He 
and I and a young artist named Huskisson went down to Chelten- 
ham to stay with old Lord Northwick, somewhere about 1840, I 
suppose. 

Finius. Was that the old Lord Northwick who knew Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton so well ? 

Pater. That’s the man. He’d an odd sort of high-pitched 
voice in which he told his stories. He never would hear a word 
against Lady Hamilton; always insisted she was absolutely 
innocent. 

Fixtus. What about Horatia ? 

Pater (chuckles). Oh, Horatia was the daughter of an old 
comrade Nelson had adopted. 

Fitius. I saw a photograph of Horatia the other day, taken 
when she was over eighty. You never saw such a likeness in your 
life. It was exactly like looking at Chantrey’s bust. What would 
Lord Northwick have said to that ? 

Pater. I can hear the old man now, with his squeaky ‘ De-ah 
Lady Hamilton !’ Ward could imitate him to perfection. I always 
thought some of the servants must have overheard and told the 
old lord, because he began to be rather cool to us. I never imitated 
him. I tried, but couldn’t manage it ; not like Ward. 

Fitius. Who was Huskisson ? I never heard of him. 

Pater. Huskisson was an extraordinarily clever young fellow, 
who died quite young. He used to paint imaginative pictures, 
fairies, and that sort of thing. Entirely uneducated. At a big 
dinner party at Cheltenham I heard Lord Northwick ask him all 
down the length of the table who bought his last picture. Was it 
a dealer? ‘No, my lord,’ said Huskisson, ‘it were a gent.’ There 
were no end of swells there, and they never moved a muscle. 

Fixius. Did Lord Northwick ever buy a picture of yours ? 

Pater. He came to see me when I was doing the sketch of that 
very picture, ‘The Old English Merry-making,’ and asked me to 
name a price for it and let him have it when it was done. But I 
told him I couldn’t do that. 

Fitius. Why ? 
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Pater. Why, you see, it’s a fatal thing to name a price for a 
picture from the sketch, because you never know what alterations 
you may make, how much extra trouble and time the whole thing 
may cost you. I’d been let in that way already ; so all I could 
say was that I’d be very happy to keep the picture for him, and let 
him have the first refusal. But I could see the old fellow was 
huffy ; he went off and never came near me again. Funny old 
boy ! 

Fiutus. I believe he owned the house I was in at Harrow. It 
used to be called Northwicks. He once let it to General Sebastiani 
when he was French Ambassador here, about 1836, and the General 
used to drive backwards and forwards to London with six horses. 
Then the school bought it, and it became first Harris’s, then Farrar’s, 
then Hayward’s, and now Hallam’s. 

Pater. The Park, wasn’t it ? I remember when I was painting 
‘The Marriage of the Prince of Wales’ at Windsor, Longley, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury —— 

Fittus. The Beauty of Holiness. 

Pater. Ah! He’d been Headmaster of Harrow, and told me 
a droll thing about it. He was rather a little chap and the boys 
called him Jacob. One night he was coming home and saw a rope 
hanging down in the street from one of the windows of that very 
house. He suspected one of the young gentlemen was out larking 
about the town, and coming under the window, caught hold of 
the rope. The young gentlemen above thought it was the signal 
of their pal’s return and hauled him up. When his face was 
level with the sill, and they saw who it was, they cried ‘ Jacob, by 
George!’ and dropped him. He said he was a good deal shaken. 

Fittus. Very likely. 

PaTER (ruminating). Interesting old man Lord Northwick was, 
to be sure. He told me he never heard Nelson speak without an 
oath. He didn’t mean anything by it; it was only the naval 
fashion of the day. You remember that story of the execution of 
Caracciolo ? 

Fixtus. You mean when the body came bobbing up afterwards 
under Ferdinand’s cabin window. 

Pater. Ah! Northwick was on deck, and Ferdinand came 
running out of the cabin, in terror, half. shaved. Let’s see, what 
was it he said ?—‘ Oh, Hamiltone! Hamiltone! Chi viene? Viene 
Caracciolo! Viene Caracciolo !’ 

Fittus. I suppose the round shot had come off his feet. 
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Pater. He told me a thing I can scarcely credit. 

Fiuius. Lord Northwick ? 

Pater. He said the last time he ever saw Nelson he was lying 
asleep in Frascati’s gambling house in Paris, with his head on 
Lady Hamilton’s shoulder. 

Fiutus. I don’t think Nelson ever was in Paris. He must have 
meant Palermo. Frascati was a common name for a gambling 
house, you know, and there’s a story something like it told with 
reference to Palermo in the Minto Life and Letters. 

Pater. That’s what he most distinctly told me. 

Fintus. ‘The Old English Merry-making’ never had a rail 
round it, had it 2 

Pater. Dear me, no. Why should it? ‘There was no sort of 
popular crush to see it. Not so very long ago, by the way, I'd a 
letter from somewhere in America, out West, I think, from a man 
who told me he’d recently been very ill and had a long convales- 
cence. Hanging in his room was a print of the picture and he 
thought I'd like to know how much it had cheered and helped him 
to get well. Of course, I did like to know it. 

Fitius. What was the first picture that ever had a rail round 
it in the Exhibition ? 

Pater. Wilkie’s ‘Reading the Gazette aiter Waterloo,’ in 
1821. Then came the ‘ Derby-Day,’ in 1858, and we shouldn’t 
have had that if Jacob Bell, who’d bought the picture, hadn’t 
made a fuss about it. 

Fizius. Jacob Bell was the chemist, wasn’t he, in Oxford 
Street ? 

Pater. Yes; he’d been a fellow-student of mine at Sass’s. 
But he was always incorrigibly idle. One day, after a row with 
Sass, when he was doing that infernal ball we all had to draw, he 
made an elaborate drawing in the middle of it of a man hanging. 
I shall never forget Sass’s face when he came in andsawit. That 
was an end of Jacob Bell’s career as an artist. 

Fiuivs. I suppose the general average of the Academy Exhibi- 
tion has immensely improved in your time ? 

Pater. Oh, enormously. When I first remember it in Somerset 
House—— 

Firius. By the way, whereabouts in Somerset House was it ? 

Pater. Why, just through the arch, as you go in on the left 
up the steps. They left there to go to Trafalgar Square in °37. 
Well, when I remember the Exhibition first there were always a 
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few fine things—Wilkie, Turner, Constable, Landseer, Mulready 
and so on—but the rest was comparative rubbish. Now, I am 
astonished, amazed, at the general high level of excellence of the 
work done by outsiders. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
large majority of pictures hung in the Exhibition of my early time 
would be turned out nowadays. 

Fittus. There’s generally been what one may call a picture of 
the year, hasn’t there ? 

Pater. Lord! how many of them I can remember, and how 
good they’ve mostly been. Wilkie’s ‘Columbus,’ and Landseer’s 
‘Departure of Highland Drovers,’ and ‘ There’s Life in the Old 
Dog Yet’; Mulready’s ‘ Whistonian Controversy,’ and Eastlake’s 
‘Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,’ and Maclise’s ‘The Baron’s 
Hall.’ Then came Millais’s ‘Carpenter’s Shop,’ and Leighton’s 
‘Cimabue’ and Holman Hunt’s ‘Scapegoat,’ and Poynter’s 
‘Hear, O Israel!’—wasn’t it called ?—down to Herkomer’s 
‘Chelsea Pensioners,’ and Lady Butler’s ‘ Roll Call,’ and Frank 
Dicksee’s ‘ Harmony,’ and Bramley’s ‘ Sleepless Dawn,’ and Fildes’s 
‘Doctor.’ And lots more. First-rate, nearly all of them. But 
the amazing thing is the increase of average excellence. Why, 
look what a wonderful drawing a student has to do now to get 
into the Academy schools at all. I saw some the other day, and 
I’m sure I couldn’t have done them. Never, at any time. 

Fitius. By the way, whatever made Dickens attack the ‘ Car- 
penter’s Shop’ so savagely in ‘ Household Words’ ? 

Pater. Ignorance. Millais was very angry about it. I met 
him a night or two after it was published, at a party at Loudon’s 
in Porchester Terrace. He came up to me and said, ‘I say, you 
know that fellow Dickens, don’t you? Is he coming here to-night ?’ 
‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ I said. ‘Why?’ ‘I’m going to give 
him a piece of my mind,’ said Millais. ‘Writing against my 
picture like that.’ Whether he ever did or not, I’m sure I don’t 
know. But, most certainly, they never were friends. 

Fitius. I suppose that was Loudon, the landscape gardener, 
who laid out the grounds of Strathfieldsaye ? Didn’t he have 
some ridiculous correspondence with the old Duke about the 
Waterloo beeches there ? 

Pater. Yes. He wrote a vile hand, and as the Duke read the 
letter he thought it was the Bishop of London writing to him 
about the breeches he wore at the battle. They went on for a 
long time at cross purposes, I believe ; until one day Loudon met 
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the Duke in Piccadilly and asked why he hadn’t answered his 
letter. Then the Duke hurried off in a cab to explain to the Bishop. 

Fintus. Well, sir, I must be getting home. You're looking 
uncommonly well. 

PaTER (simply). I should be worse if anything ailed me. 

Fitius. And to what, Mr. Frith, do you attribute the extra- 
ordinary good health—— 

PaTER (laughs). No, but look here !—I never was in bed except 
with the measles, when I was four. I don’t count double pneu- 
monia, three or four years ago; that might have happened to 
anybody. When I had measles, I remember our old nurse, Jane, 
lifting the sheet to show my mother how covered with spots I was. 
‘Just look at his carcass, mum,’ she said. Those were her very 
words. I can hear her now. 

Fitius. Well, good-bye! It’s a horrible night. Don’t you 
come out. 

PaTER (chuckles). 1 wasn’t going to. 














PREHISTORIC MAN ON THE DOWNS. 


BY ARTHUR JOHN HUBBARD, M.D., AND 
GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. 


NoTHING can be more interesting to the traveller than to survey 
from some elevated spot the road, winding away to lose itself on 
the horizon, by which he has journeyed. It is an interest of a 
similar character, only immeasurably greater in degree, which we 
experience in looking back to the horizon of time and examining 
the works that remain to us of the earliest civilisation in our land. 

The road behind us is dim, and the traces which our far-away 
fathers have left upon the hills and plains of England are so multi- 
tudinous, and yet so little understood, that it is necessary to make 
use of certain definitions and limitations of the subject if we are 
to arrive at any answer which shall be at once accurate and intel- 
ligible. 

First, let us say that for the purposes of this paper we shall use 
the word ‘neolithic’ as a general term, applicable not only to 
stones bearing the imprint of a certain style of workmanship, but 
to all the works done by the earliest men of whose lives we can 
find traces, and also to the workers themselves. Paleolithic man 
we regard as below the horizon. 

The human interest of this wider aspect of the subject far 
transcends the attractions of flints and sherds in a museum. It is 
true that the chipped or polished surface of the stones, and the 
outlines of the pottery, not only show manual dexterity, but bear 
witness to the nature of the life which was led by the workers. 
This evidence is, however, only subsidiary to the greater testimony 
of plain and hill. 

Next, although the traces of the work done by neolithic man 
are probably to be found over the greater part of the world, we 
shall limit ourselves to our own doorstep—to the downs in the 
southern counties of England, where the interest is most immediate. 

Even when thus restricted geographically, we find that we are 
gazing into a profundity of time which is scarcely to be measured 
in centuries. When we consider that to change, and to follow the 
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will-o’-the-wisp which we call progress, is of the essence of man’s 
contract with things in general, we perceive that it would be un- 
reasonable to regard this vast period as one, or to assume that 
considerations applicable to one of its epochs will be applicable to 
all. Again we must limit ourselves. 

Two stages only can be defined. Of these the earlier may be 
called the Hill-period, and the later the Plain-period. The de- 
marcation is fairly distinct, in spite of the fact that the diverse 
remains of the two periods frequently occur in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

The men of the earlier period were earthworkers, those of the 
later period, stoneworkers. The former were concerned only with 
the primitive necessities of life, and their settlements, built of 
earth, are of the earth, earthy, and the purpose of every part of 
them is purely utilitarian. The latter, as at Avebury and Stone- 
henge, built vast sun-temples in the open country, and showed great 
mechanical skill in moving and setting up the ponderous rocks 
which now form their monuments. 

It is quite otherwise in the Hill-period—that earlier time of 
which we write. On the downs we find that the dominating idea 
of the hillmen was terror of the plains, which had become habitable 
in the later period. But, before we may pursue the subject further, 
we must justify ourselves in daring to describe, even in general 
terms, a life so far removed from our own. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that we are dealing with works 
which were executed on the downland, and that there, when once 
the chalk has been scored, or an embankment built, the seal that 
has been set is imperishable, unless man himself again comes to 
destroy his own handiwork. In wooded lands the falling and 
decaying leaves will in time reduce all to the same dead-level ; 
in cultivated land, ploughshare and worm are constantly trans- 
forming the surface; in a loose soil the drifting sand will in 
time fill up the hollows; on the mountain-side the storms and 
streams destroy, and on the lowlands the floods obliterate the 
records. But, on the uplands of the downs, man’s work is prac- 
tically everlasting. There, the ever-renewed mantle of short, dense 
turf spreads itself over the surface, moulds itself to every detail, 
and reproduces in its green outlines the forms which were graven 
in the white chalk below. Egyptian sand has not been more 
faithful to its trust ; and the English turf has preserved for us the 
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record of a forgotten civilisation, whose works are to be seen, 
league after league, upon the downs. 

We cannot assign a date to these earthworkers of the Hill-period. 
Our furthest landmark in point of time is at Stonehenge, but 
there we find that the stones are shaped, and morticed and tenoned, 
though there is no evidence of any metal tool having been used 
upon them, and we see that the earthworks in connection with 
the stones of the temple are comparatively insignificant. We are 
indebted to Sir Norman Lockyer for the fact that we may say 
with much certainty that the date of Stonehenge is within two 
hundred years of either side of B.c. 1800. 

Avebury, another great temple in a plain, is older, for the 
stones are unshaped, and the earthworks are immense. We do 
not know by how much Avebury is the older of the two ; but even 
there, immense though the earthworks are, they seem to have 
lost their significance as works of defence. The trench and em- 
bankment are not in their usual position with regard to one another. 
The trench is not on the outside—the side exposed to attack—as 
it is in all the other works with which we are acquainted, but on 
the inside, nearest to the temple. 

The days of the hill settlements—of the terror of the plains— 
must be far away from the days when men worshipped on the 
levels of Avebury. How far back we cannot say; perhaps the 
time should be measured in thousands of years. Probably our 
hill settlements may justly claim an antiquity comparable to that 
of the Pyramid age in Egyptian chronology. 

The larger earthworks of this period may be divided into two 
well-defined forms. 

First, and most striking in appearance, is the embankment and 
trench, thus in transverse section : 
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This form is generally found at a considerable elevation, on the 
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crest of a hill, and the breastwork was evidently designed as a 
defence against an enemy who used projectiles. 

The second form, less commanding in appearance, is far more 
frequently to be seen, and is usually at the base of a hill on the 
edge of a plain. It is not too much to say that in most unploughed 
valleys running up into the downs we shall find this second form 
of defence. In the aggregate, hundreds of miles of it must still 
remain. Here there is no breastwork, but only a simple platform 






Hillside 


The dotted line shows natural contour of ground. 


generally constructed thus, as shown in transverse section, and 
several such platforms are often to be found one above another. 
They vary greatly in size, but very frequently show a rise of sixteen 
or twenty feet, and have a level platform of twenty to thirty feet 
in width. In Wiltshire they are sometimes known as ‘ The Shep- 
herd’s Steps.’ 

They are nota natural formation. They are not neolithic cultiva- 
tion areas such as may be seen above Eastbourne or near Avebury. 
They are generally constructed only just above level ground, and 
without any regard to aspect, but cunningly planned to occupy 
the most advantageous positions against an enemy advancing from 
the plain. 

But they have no breastwork ; they were not designed against 
a foe who used projectiles. Our fathers laboured upon these plat- 
forms, here, there, and everywhere, because of their terror of the 
plains. 

Who was the enemy in the plains? Who was the foe that used 
no projectiles, and was best met on the lip of a level platform ? 

We shall find that the answer to this question is given to us 
at Poundbury Camp, near Dorchester. Part of the earthworks 
which form the defences show a combination of the two forms 
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which we have hitherto described, the platform taking the place 
of the trench, thus in transverse section : 
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Poundbury Camp was the cattle station in connection with the 
huge encampment called Maiden Castle, with which it is con- 
nected by a well-marked neolithic road, and is situated in com- 
paratively open country near Dorchester. We know of no other 
example of this combination of the two forms of defence, and we 
infer that it was more especially the herds which had to be pro- 
tected by the level platforms—against, that is, the foe who used 
no projectiles, and who lived in the wooded plains. 

This foe was the Wolf. The wolf, seeking his prey in the 
neolithic herds, was the compelling influence which drove man into 
the uplands, and led him to expend such an infinitude of labour 
on the ‘shepherd’s steps’ which mark off the bases of the hills 
wherever we find the traces of our neolithic forefathers. 

Keeping in mind the grey forms flitting through the night, we 
can grasp the significance of the other works which we find upon 
the downs ; the secular contest with the wolf furnishes the key to 
the enigma. 

Of all the lesser works upon whose significance we are now 
able to throw a new light, the most interesting and the most im- 
portant is the Dewpond.' We have elsewhere endeavoured to show 
that certain dewponds are neolithic structures, and it is evident 
that the upland country, devoid as it is alike of streams and springs, 
would have been uninhabitable by neolithic man had he not been 
able to secure an artificial supply of water. 

He was not the master of a supply from the lowlands—the 
lowlands were held by the wolf—and all through the winter his 
herds must needs be kept in camp on the uplands. Without an 
unfailing supply on the hilltops, life was not possible to him, and 
perchance there was a time when the habitability of this country 


' Neolithic Demponds and Cattleways. Longmans. 1905. 
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depended upon a solution of the problem of securing it. The 
very ingenuity of the means by which he succeeded shows how 
desperate was the need. 

We now give a transverse section of a dewpond. 
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We have elsewhere' discussed the thermo-dynamics of this 
structure, which, as constructed by neolithic man, could only be 
successful on the chalk. The subject is a large and important 
one, and by no means exhausted. As to whether or no there was 
indeed a time when the habitability of this country depended 
upon this device—that is as it may be. But we are convinced 
that the habitability of large tracts in this planet, now desolate, 
depends to-day upon the adoption of some scientific modification 
of this neolithic device. Over a thousand sheep may be watered 
daily at one dewpond when it is in good working order, and 
every morning finds it replenished. 

We are uncertain as to whether the tumuli and barrows ought 
to be referred to the Hill-period or the Plain-period. Possibly the 
barrows belong to the former and the tumuli to the latter period. 
In any case, the wolf dominates even the mode of sepuiture which 
was adopted for the dead. The dead were placed under a mound 
which was sufficient to protect them, and there is also much evidence 
which goes to show that cremation was widely practised. 

We may now illustrate the foregoing remarks by an examination 
of any typical example of the encampments of the Hill-period. 

For this purpose we have selected the settlement on St. Martin- 
sell Hill, and the adjoining downs, not because it presents any 
unusual features, but, on the contrary, because it is representa- 
tive of hundreds of settlements scattered on the hill-tops of this 
country, and more especially on the uplands of the downs in the 
southern counties. 

St. Martinsell is a great chalk promontory jutting into a plain. 
At its base is the village of Oare, near Marlborough. St. Martinsell 


1 Neolithic Dewponds and Cattleways. Longmans. 1905. 
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Hill, Oare Hill, and Huish Hill together form a great amphitheatre, 
the steep sides of which rise some 400 feet or 500 feet above the 
underlying plain. 

We shall here find an excellent example of the means adopted 
by neolithic man to preserve and maintain the community. 

The steepness of the approach rendered the community at the 
top comparatively secure from an enemy advancing from the plains 
below, and such a situation must have been prized by him as a 
suitable site for a settlement. . 

The position is, in fact, a naturally fortified one, and the addi- 
tional defences created by man must have rendered it impregnable 
to the ravaging wolves, or the human adversaries armed only with 
their sling-stones or arrows. 

Before, however, examining his artificial defences, it is helpful 
to realise the necessities of his existence, and the conditions under 
which he lived. Everything must have been subordinate to the 
good of the community, for it was in the community only that 
safety could be found for the individual. 

Great herds of cattle or deer must have been supported to 
provide the necessary food for any considerable number of people. 
These great herds would have to be driven into some place of security 
during the night, and great grazing-grounds would have to be pro- 
vided for them during the day. In the winter months the herds 
would live on the fodder grown and gathered in during the summer 
and autumn. In fact, the care of the cattle must have occupied 
the first place in the plans of a headman. 

A fortified citadel on the highest and most commanding position 
would have to be constructed where man could live in security, 
and whence he could survey the surrounding country and 
detect in the distance an advancing enemy or watch his herds 
grazing in the plain. Thence he could see in the distance the 
promontories and headlands where other settlements were esta- 
blished, and with the inhabitants of which he would be able to 
communicate by signal. 

The power of being able to signal with neighbouring settle- 
ments may have been of the greatest importance. Evidence that 
camps were in the habit of signalling to one another may be found 
at: Hog’s Hill, between Maiden Castle and Poundbury Camp. This 
hill is in view of both encampments, which are out of sight of one 
another. On the top is an artificial mound with remains of dwellings 
close by it, 
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In this manner a timely warning of the coming of the wolves 
might be given. These slinking hounds advancing in the shade 
of the valleys, or in the shadow of the great forests, or louping 
along in their thousands over the marshy borders of the rivers, 
must have been a veritable danger to the herds while grazing in 
the plains during the day, and this danger would be still greater 
during the night. 

At the top of the hill a cattle camp would therefore be con- 
structed to receive the herds in the evening, and at its base the 
great wolf platforms would be set in a position where a conflict 
might be carried on without stampeding the herds in the camp 
above. 

As it is not the nature of wolves to fight a pitched battle 
against a great and organised adversary, the presence of bodies of 
shouting men stationed tier above tier on the platforms would 
probably have been sufficient to drive off the howling wolves. 
Furthermore, it is obvious for the security of the herds that the 
wolves would have to be driven off to a distance. To attempt to 
enclose a grazing-ground by an impassable barrier in the plain, 
even if such a course were possible, would have been to allow the 
wolves to lurk around the settlement. 

Stupendous as are the works of neolithic man, it is almost 
inconceivable that even he, before the age of iron, could have 
erected and maintained, mile after mile, for hundreds of miles an 
effective palisading. 

If we now approach St. Martinsell Hill from the south we see 
that there is only one natural way up its steep sides; but even 
here the pathway to the summit is worn into steps as being the 
only secure method of approaching the top. 

At the foot of the hill and on either side of the pathway we 
may see the wolf platforms. Those lying to the east of the path 
are constructed in tiers where some three or four Titanic steps 
guard the approach on this side. These steps are thirty to forty 
feet wide, and the sloping face is but little less. On the west of 
the path is one great platform scooped out of the face of the hill, 
on which some fir trees are now growing. Near the summit of the 
hill the ground is pitted with small cup-shaped depressions. These 
small pits mark the sites of prehistoric dwellings. Situated as 
they are, they guard the entrance to the citadel, at the further 
end of which a great earthen embankment has been piled up. 
On the eastern side of the summit a level platform has been 
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constructed as though to withstand the attack of wolves which 
may have climbed the steep side from the arena within the amphi- 
theatre. The view from the summit extends away over plains 
and downland to a distant blue horizon, which is merged into the 
sky and cloudland of the heavens. Each headland standing out 
in this vast view shows the sites of other settlements. 

Standing within the citadel a large circular depression, like a 
deep saucer, some seventy or eighty feet in diameter, is very clearly 
seen. As the ground on which this depression was excavated was 
not level, the excavated earth has been thrown up in sucb a raanner 
that the brim is level all round. This depression mars the site 
of a dewpond. It is now dried up, but it is as old as the earthen 
embankments of the citadel in which it is situated, and forms an 
essential part of the scheme. We may with certainty say that 
it is not less than four thousand years old. It was a pond which 
did not depend for its water supply on any spring or stream, nor 
on the raindrops which fell into it. The art of making such a pond 
has almost died out, and, as its name implies, it was filled by the 
condensation of the moisture of the air. 

Proceeding along the saddle of the down we come to the entrance 
to the citadel through the great embankment at the further end. 
In the ditch beyond, from which the earth was excavated to make 
the embankment, the ground is pitted, again showing that this 
entrance was also guarded. 

This, however, is but the first of a series of defences on the 
north. A short distance in front of the main embankment an 
entrenchment has been cut across the ridge, and perhaps one 
hundred yards beyond this there is a low embankment, with a 
ditch beyond it. 

An interesting point in this low embankment is to be found in 
the fact that there are clear traces that it was patrolled, for a 
small worn path has made a slight depression on its upper surface. 
Seeing that this low embankment runs from one steep side of the 
down across the saddle to the steep descent on the opposite side, 
it could not at any time have served as an ordinary pathway. 

We may perhaps pause here for a time to picture to ourselves 
the weird sight of our early ancestor, long-haired and dressed in 
wolf-skins, armed with flint implements, patrolling this low em- 
bankment. On one side of him was the citadel, and on the other 
were the fortified enclosures where the herds were kept. During 
the dark nights he must have heard the howling of the wolves, 
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and the frightened noises from the herds, and in the dim distance 
he could see, no doubt, the firelight from other settlements. From 
our highly civilised, if not over-civilised, point of view, the life 
may appear a hard one, but it was probably a healthy one for the 
strong, and the weaklings died early. 

Continuing along the ridge, certain winding paths may be 
noticed which have a tendency to converge. By following the 
track of these paths it will be found that they lead into a country 
lane descending on the eastern side of the slope, and in places cut 
twenty or thirty feet deep. 

As soon as we saw the convergence of these winding tracks 
leading to the deep cutting of the lane, we recognised at once that 
these were the tracks left by the herds going towards a cattleway 
leading to the plains. 

We next looked for, and found, a confirmatory piece of 
evidence which we knew from previous experience would be present 
if this country lane had been, indeed, a neolithic cattleway. 
We sought a cup-shaped depression in the ground at a point at 
the top of the lane before it dispersed itself into the radiating 
paths. There, exactly in the position anticipated, the depression 
was found which marks the site of an early habitation. From the 
frequency with which a depression is situated in the same relative 
position with regard to a cattleway, it may be assumed that 
neolithic man tallied or counted his herds as they passed in or out 
of his settlements. We have called these particular depressions 
when found in other settlements the ‘ cattle tally houses.’ 

It is interesting to note from what was subsequently observed 
in connection with the settlement on Huish Hill, that this particular 
cattleway leads down to the grazing-grounds lying to the east of 
the settlements. 

It will be presently demonstrated that considerable confusion 
resulted from the mingling of the herds which descended respec- 
tively from St. Martinsell Hill and from Huish Hill, and that 
neolithic man had to rearrange the grazing-grounds for the herds 
which were encamped on Huish Hill. 

Continuing our journey along the ridge, and leaving the cattle- 
way and the cattle tally house on our right, another depression in 
the ground is found. This depression does not possess the appear- 
ance of having been the site of a dwelling, owing to its considerable 
size and depth. Such depressions may be seen in neolithic settle- 
ments, and they generally have a low mound or hump across the 
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centre, thus roughly dividing the depression into two compart- 
ments. The frequency with which these humped depressions are 
found wherever neolithic man has settled, proves that they served 
some purpose in his economy. They are certainly not modern 
chalk-pits, as they are generally overgrown with the close, fine 
grass which seems to be peculiar to these heights. It is also notice- 
able that if once the surface of the ground has been ploughed a 
coarser grass takes the place of the fine turf. Furthermore, the 
absence of any cartway leading into the pits precludes the idea 
that they are of modern origin. 

At the margin of the pit in question there is a faint indication 
of a worn path leading away from the raised hump in the centre. 
It leads to the edge of the steep side of the down, and here the 
excavated earth had been tipped. 

These pits are, in fact, flint quarries, and the hump was left as 
a means of ingress and egress. 

The whole surface of the land in the valleys and on the hill- 
tops is strewn with nodules of flint; but these were not found 
suitable for fashioning the flint implements of neolithic man. 
Flint which has been exposed to the air for some years becomes 
too dry and hard to be chipped into arrowheads, scrapers, or celts. 

Sir John Evans has pointed out that flints which have been 
freshly brought up from a considerable depth under the ground 
contain a quarter percentage of moisture, and are much more 
easily worked than those from the surface. 

Before the age of metal, flint working must have been one of 
the most important industries, for out of this material perhaps 
most of the primitive tools had to be wrought. It is therefore not 
surprising that flint quarries should be discovered on most hiil- 
tops where neolithic man had settled. 

It is also interesting to note that the surplus chalk and unsuit- 
able nodules of flint had been tipped where it made the steep 
sides of the downs still steeper, and so added additional protection 
against any assailants. 

A little further on is another dewpond, in this case still con- 
taining water. By the side of this second dewpond is a straw- 
thatched shepherd’s cottage, where the kind wife of the shepherd 
made some tea with the water drawn from the dewpond, and her 
young daughters gathered a dishful of wild raspberries for us. 
Not the least of the pleasures in roaming} over the wild downs 
is the pleasant rests we make in the cottages of these kind 
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shepherds, who are as pleased to extend their hospitality as we are 
to accept it. They refer to the larger embankments as the ‘ giants’ 
graves, or the great wolf platforms as the ‘shepherd’s steps’; 
but they know nothing further about them, except that they 
existed beyond the memory of man. 

A short distance beyond the garden of the shepherd’s cottage 
may be seen the outlines of a great encircling earthen embank- 
ment and a ditch on its outer side. Within this enclosure the 
herds were driven for protection during the night. The circum- 
ference of this enclosure must be at least a mile and a half, and 
it surrounds a level tableland with steep sides to the downs on 
almost every side. On the north, however, the ground falls away 
gradually, and here on the northern side the embankment and 
ditch are pierced by sundry openings. Opposite each opening is 
a field with an old hedge growing on the top of a bank. It seemed 
to us as we looked down upon these fields divided by the banks 
that they may have been small grazing-grounds for the herds 
near home. There must have been times of danger when it would 
have been inadvisable to allow the herds to roam in the valleys 
even by day, and the necessity of securing small grazing-grounds 
near the encampment is apparent. 

By the side of these small grazing-grounds a spur pitted with 
the sites of dwellings runs out from the great promontory. From 
the position of these dwellings it appeared as though the occupiers 
of this small outlying camp were the watchmen of the grazing-ground. 
Only by the alertness and watchfulness of the men could the cattle 
be protected, and every precaution appears to have been taken to 
save the herds from the wolves. 

All these works exist on the eastern arc of the great amphi- 
theatre, and the western arc is in sight, a mile away, on our left. 

In the distance we have seen great furrows scoring the south 
side of the western arc known as Huish Hill, but, viewed as we 
saw them, we had no conception either of their extent or depth. 
The furrows certainly did not appear to have been constructed 
for any defensive purpose, and it was not for some time after we 
had been examining them on the spot that their true meaning 
dawned upon us. 

To pass from the eastern arc to the western it is necessary to 
cross the road leading from Salisbury to Marlborough over Oare 
Hill. This road passes through a deep cutting, and, as we scrambled 
down one side and climbed up the opposite, we were immediately 
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struck by the fact that a second deep cutting was scored in the 
ground running parallel to the road. 

At a little distance beyond this was yet another trench, perhaps 
twenty-five or thirty feet deep, with particularly steep sides. Pro- 
ceeding along the edge of this trench in a south-westerly direction, 
we found that it branched off into two. Each branch curved 
down the hillside to the plains below. 

These trenches, without any embankments on either side to 
account for excavated earth, are cattleways. Occasionally other 
cattleways cut obliquely across the great one, and we were con- 
siderably perplexed to find that these oblique cattleways were not 
more than about six or eight feet deep. If both were cattleways 
it appeared as though the cattle travelling along the shallow 
trenches would have to make a mighty leap across the great ravine 
in order to continue their journey along the trench by which they 
were travelling. Hence the perplexity, for there was no evidence 
to show that the herds had clambered down the steep sides of the 
deep ravine from the shallow trenches above. We were therefore 
determined to follow up one of the shallow trenches in order to 
seek a solution of the problem. Our bewilderment was increased 
when we found that the end of the trench, where it opened upon 
the tableland at the top, had been deliberately blocked, and that 
in other cases the shallow cattleways had been likewise blocked 
at points just before they reached the deep one. 

We presently realised that, for some reason or another, it had 
been found necessary to divert the herds from their accustomed 
tracks which led down to the arena contained by the amphitheatre, 
and to conduct them into others which opened out upon the level 
grazing-grounds lying to the west. 

Cattle had been herded here just as they had been on St. Martin- 
sell Hill. It must have been found that these herds when they 
descended into the plains by the old or shallow cattleways mingled 
with the herds which belonged to the inhabitants of St. Martinsell 
Hill, and in order to avoid the continuance of this confusion it 
was obviously determined to block up the old cattleways, and 
construct new ones, which conducted the herds down te the plains 
in the opposite direction. This explanation completely accounts 
for what we had discovered, and if anyone cares to ramble over 

Huish Hill, bearing our solution of the difficulty in mind, he will 
find how carefully neolithic man took all the necessary steps to 
carry out the alteration: 
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Apart, however, from the solution of the difficulty, anyone 
must be very forcibly struck by the age-long custom that must 
have continued century after century of driving the herds over 
the same road. 

Even if one accepts the view that man may in the first instance 
have indicated by a cutting in the ground the line he intended 
his herds to follow, and making allowance for the deepening of 
the cutting by the washings of the storms and rain, it still remains 
that the trampling feet century after century could alone satis- 
factorily account for the depth of something like twenty-five or 
thirty feet of the great trench. 

In conclusion, we may say that we know of no more pleasant 
occupation, or healthier one, than to leave the high roads and 
strike inland and upland and trace out the works of neolithic man. 
It is safe to say that nowhere in the high lands of the downs can 
the explorer find himself without the evidence of the great earth- 
workers. When the eye has once become accustomed to their works, 
it is always possible unerringly to detect their labours. Sometimes 
it may be only the slightest indication on the surface of the soil; 
but at others it may be that neolithic man has hewn great gaps 
through the downs, like gigantic railway cuttings, and the course 
of the country lanes occasionally has its origin in a neolithic cattle- 
way, or runs along one of the level wolf-platforms. 

The hills and the plains speak eloquently of the prehistoric 
past to those who are willing to forget their own mode of life in 
the interpretation of the writing on the scroll which they spread 
before us. 

















‘JARGE’S LITTLE ’OOMAWN- 


BY M. E. FRANCIS. 


Ir was eight o’clock on a summer’s morning, and Farmer Ellery’s 
haymakers had duly assembled in his yard preparatory to setting 
forth for the field. 

The long spell of fine weather appeared likely to break up at 
last, and if the hay in the forty-acre was to be carried that day, 
every hand was needed. 

The farmer, mounted on his stous black horse, kept a sharp 
look-out as the folk came up, and those who were disposed to lag 
and to gossip quickened their pace as they took note of his expres- 
sion. Several things had happened to put the master out of temper. 
One of the horses had suddenly gone lame, a wheel had come off 
the biggest waggon, and what was most provoking of all, though 
every pair of hands was wanted, as has been said, every pair of 
hands was not forthcoming. 

Old John Robbins was down with his rheumatism again—and 
where was George Crumpler ? 

‘Where’s George Crumpler?’ Farmer Ellery inquired aloud, 
taking a rapid and frowning survey of the groups who had sur- 
rounded horses and waggons. 

‘Be Jarge Crumpler here ?’ echoed an officious voice. 

And then the answer came first from one side and then the other. 

‘I han’t seen nothin’ o’ Jarge this marnin’ ;’ and ‘He bain’t 
here, sir—I d’ ’low he bain’t.’ 

The farmer tightened his reins with an ominous look. 

‘ He’s been at his tricks again, I suppose 2’ 

While he was yet speaking a figure turned in at the gate and 
made its way quickly up to the ‘ maister’ ; the figure of a short thick- 
set woman in a print dress and sunbonnet. Drawing near she 
uplifted a round, sunburnt face, and laid her hand tremulously 
upon the farmer’s rein. 

‘Please ye, sir, I’m sorry to say my ’usband bain’t so very well 
this marnin’.’ 

‘Oh, isn’t he?’ retorted Ellery with a short angry laugh. 
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* He’s been taking something that hasn’t agreed with him, I sup. 
pose ; it’s happened once or twice before.’ 

* He’ve had a fall,’ the little woman nervously stammered. 

‘A fall, yes—it’s not the first time either. Cut his head open 
as usual, I suppose ?’ 

The bystanders looked at each other, and a smothered ‘ Haw, 
haw !’ sounded here and there. 

‘He fell into a ditch, once,’ resumed Mr. Ellery, with stern 
sarcasm. ‘ Was it a ditch this time, or did he chance to knock 
himself against a wall ?” 

“He tripped over a log of wood,’ returned Mrs. Crumpler 
diffidently ; and the laughter of the bystanders began afresh. 

‘Here you folks,’ shouted the farmer, raising himself in his 
stirrups, ‘ what are you all idling about for? Because one man’s 
an idle good-for-nothing chap, are you all to lose your time? 
I’m going to make an example of George Crumpler, and Ill make 
an example of everyone what thinks he can play the fool and treat 
me this way. Stand out of my way, Mrs. Crumpler—you know 
very well, and George knows very well, what he has to expect. 
I told him plain the last time he went drinking that if ever I lost 
another day’s work through him [I'd send him packing. So he 
needn’t trouble himself to come here again. Let go of my rein.’ 

But Mrs. Crumpler clutched it fast. 

‘Please ye, sir,’ she said firmly, ‘there’s no occasion for ye to 
be at the loss of a day’s work along o’ Crumpler bein’ laid-up—I 
be come to take his place.’ 

‘ What,’ cried Ellery, ‘ you!’ 

‘E-es, sir,’ rejoined Mrs. Crumpler with a kind of modest 
assurance. ‘I can work just so well as he. There’s nothin’ what 
he do do as I can’t do if ye’ll let me try.’ 

‘Can ye drive a hayrake, then?’ cried the farmer, with a laugh 
that was half-fierce and half-amused. 

‘Not a hayrake, no, sir,’ rejoined the little woman after a 
moment’s reflection; ‘I shouldn’t like for to undertake a hay- 
rake—but a cart or a waggon—I qd’ ’low I could drive either 0’ 
them just so well as anybody. And I could use a hand-rake or 
I could toss up hay wi’ a pitchfork.’ 

‘Yes, you’ve got such fine long arms, haven’t you ?’ rejoined 
Ellery, eyeing her diminutive proportions. 

But Mrs. Crumpler was not discouraged : ‘ They mid be shart, 
sir, but they be terr’ble strong,’ she returned; ‘ feel o’ them.’ 
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The farmer laughed again, but this time more good-naturedly. 

‘If you was to give me a trial, sir, I think you'd be satisfied,’ 
pleaded Mrs. Crumpler. 

‘Oh, you can try as much as you like,’ returned the master, 
twitching the rein from her hand, and eyeing her with a smile that 
was not unkindly. ‘I don’t suppose you’ll make much hand of it, 
but you’re welcome to try.’ 

‘Thank ’ee, sir,’ she responded fervently. ‘What be I to do 
then, please, sir ?’ 

‘Why, we'll try what your arms are made of, since you’re so 
proud of ’em. You'll find a pitchfork in that shed yonder. Be 
sprack and get it, and follow the rest o’ the folks up along.’ 

He chuckled as he watched her cross the yard and dive into the 
shed, reappearing in a twinkling with a pitchfork as tall as herself. 
Having seen her shoulder this and hasten away with it, he put his 
horse to a trot, and presently forgot all about Mrs. Crumpler in 
attending to more weighty matters. 

The little woman’s appearance in the field was greeted with a 
shout of laughter; but, nothing daunted, she made her way to 
the nearest waggon. 

‘I be come to lend a hand,’ she declared ; ‘I be come to take 
Jarge’s place.’ 

The announcement was treated as a good joke; old Joe 
Weatherby grinned down at her from the waggon, while Bill Frisby 
paused with an immense bundle of hay poised on his fork. 

‘It bain’t much of a hand what you'll be lendin’, Sally; I 
d’ “low your arms won’t reach much further nor a child’s.’ 

‘You'll soon see that,’ returned Sally valiantly ; then, smiling 
up at Joe, she continued, ‘I d’ “low a woman bain’t fit for much if 
she can’t take her husband’s place now an’ again when he be laid 
by the heels. How’s that to start wi’ ?’ 

She drove the prongs of her fork into the nearest haycock and 
adroitly tossed a goodly truss to Joe, who proceeded to spread 
and trample it after the recognised fashion. ‘ Now then, here’s 
another.’ 

Sally’s fork went backwards and forwards with so much speed 
and energy that Joe presently pleaded for mercy, announcing that 
she was ready for him before he could get ready for she. 

But Bill laughed sardonically. ‘It be all very well now the 
wain be near empty. Bide a bit till the load do begin to grow.’ 

As the hay mounted higher and higher, indeed, in response to 
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the combined efforts of himself and Mrs. Crumpler, the poor little 
creature found the work more difficult to accomplish. She made 
strenuous efforts, holding her pitchfork at its extreme end, tossing 
the hay with all her strength, even jumping occasionally ; but over 
and over again the hay tumbled down from her fork before she 
could cast it into its allotted place. 

‘I d’ ’low ye’ll have to give in,’ said Joe, gazing down at her 
from his eminence. 

‘I ’on’t then!’ said Sally; and then she burst into tears. 
‘I can’t!’ she explained between her sobs. ‘If I can’t do Jarge’s 
work the maister ’ull turn en off. He said so. Here, I'll try again.’ 

‘Nay now, nay now,’ said Joe, ‘ ye mid have the best ’eart in 
the world yet yer arms midden’t be no longer. Tell ’ee what—ye 
can be rakin’ the stuff together, while me an’ Bill do finish this lot, 
an’ when we do bring the waggon back ye can take my place on it.’ 

Sally dropped the apron with which she had been wiping her 
eyes, and thanked him gratefully ; then, exchanging her fork for a 
wooden rake, she turned herself energetically to her new task. 

By-and-by the waggon went creaking out of the field, and 
presently returned empty, whereupon Mrs. Crumpler proudly 
clambered up on it. Her goodwill and energy were certainly un- 
failing ; nevertheless, she presently discovered that something 
more was required for the successful loading of a waggon. It was 
very difficult to spread the hay evenly, and, trample as she might, 
she could not get it to lie as firmly as when Joe was in possession. 

When Farmer Ellery rode round, he paused for quite a long 
while watching her operations, and though Sally worked feverishly 
hard, and feigned to take no notice of him, her heart beat so fast 
that she could scarcely breathe, and when he presently called her 
by name, she gave such a start that she dropped her pitchfork. 

‘I don’t think this job is altogether in your line, Mrs. Crumpler,’ 
said the farmer. 

Sally timidly raised her eyes to his face, but could make nothing 
of it, half-hidden as it was by his great brown beard. 

‘I bain’t gettin’ on so very bad, thank ’ee, sir,’ she answered, 
curtseying as well as she could on top of her load. ‘TII—I’ll be 
able to manage better with a little more practice.’ 

‘Yes, and while you're practising my hay will be sliding about 
all over the field,’ he rejoined gruffly. ‘ You'd best get down again 
and give up your place to Joe.’ 

Mrs. Crumpler meekly slid to the ground, and came up to the 
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farmer, remarking with an ingratiating smile which belied her 
anxious eyes, ‘I d’ low I’m best at rakin’.’ 

‘I @ “low you are. But you undertook to fill George’s place. 
I don’t pay George for doing boy’s work.’ 

Mrs. Crumpler cogitated with a troubled face for a moment, 
and then her brow cleared. 

‘T could come two days for Jarge’s one,’ she cried triumphantly. 
‘*Tis to be hoped he’ll be all right to-morrow and able to do his 
work, but P’ll come up that way, sir, if ye’ll let me.’ 

‘Well, you’re a plucky little soul, [ll say that for you,’ remarked 
the farmer, more good-naturedly than he had yet spoken. ‘ There, 
get your rake then.’ 

Mr. Ellery’s words of eulogy were repeated by many voices 
when the men assembled at the dinner hour in the shady corner 
near the pool. Mrs. Crumpler elected to go home for that meal, 
remarking cheerfully that she thought Jarge would be pretty well 
hisself by that time, and would be lookin’ out for a bite o’ summat. 

‘Maister hissel’ did tell her she was a good plucked ’un,’ said 
Bill, ‘and so she be. I d’ ’low there bain’t many ’oomen as ’ud 
gie theirselves all that trouble for a chap like Jarge.’ 

‘T could wish my missus ’ud take a leaf out of her book. There, 
the way the ’ooman do go on if I do take so much as the leastest drap.’ 

‘My wold ’ooman wouldn’t put herself out for I neither,’ said 
another. 

As they sat and watched the retreating figure of Mrs. Crumpler 
hastening across the field, they felt themselves more and more 
injured, and were disposed to vent their grievances on their own 
womenkind, who presently appeared to minister to them. 

‘A few spuds,’ remarked Bill, discontentedly prodding at the 
little basin from which his wife had just removed the cloth. ‘ A few 
spuds and hardly so much grease to ’em as “Il m’isten’em. We've 
a-had a little °ooman among us to-day as could show ’ee summat, 
my dear.’ 

‘A ’ooman !’ cried Mrs. Frisby, instantly on the alert. 

‘Oh, e-es,’ responded Bill, shaking his head. ‘A ’ooman as 
knowed summat of the duties of a wife, didn’t she, Ed’ard 2’ 

‘ Jist about,’ said ‘ Ed’ard’ with his mouth full. 

‘A ’ooman what come down to take her husband’s place along 
0 his bein’ a bit drinky to-day an’ not able to work. She did come 
to the maister so bold as a lion, an’ she did say, ‘“‘ Here be I, so well 
able to do a day’s work as he ”—didn’t she ?’ 

40—2 
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‘Ah!’ put in Joe, raising his head from a mug of cider which 
had just found its way into his hands, ‘an’ when she did find she 
couldn’t get on so fast as us menfolks, she says to maister, “I can 
do two days’ work then,” says she, “to make up for it.” That’s a 
°ooman!’ With a further shake of the head as a tribute to the 
absent Mrs. Crumpler, Joe applied himself to the cider-mug again, 
but this last remark was taken up by several of his neighbours. 

‘That’s a ’ooman, indeed,’ they said, and every man whose 
better-half chanced to be in attendance looked reproachfully at 
her as he spoke. 

‘Well, I’m sure,’ exclaimed one irate matron, catching up her 
empty basket, ‘she must be a wonderful faymale whoever she 
mid be, but Id like to know who looks after the house while she 
be traipsin’ about 7’ the fields. Some folks has one notion o’ dooty 
an’ some has another. To my mind it’s more a ’ooman’s duty to 
see to things at home—to get her husband’s dinner an’ that——’ 

‘ There, ’tis just the very thing what she’ve gone home-along to 
do,’ shouted Bill. 

‘An’ so tired as the creature was, too, wasn’t she?’ said 
somebody. 

‘Ah! that was she,’ rejoined somebody else. ‘There she was 
fair wore out. The prespiration was a-pourin’ down her face. 
“Sit down an’ rest, do, my dear,” says I. “No,” says she, “I 
must run home so quick as I can to get my Jarge’s dinner.”’ 

‘Jarge!’ says Mrs. Frisby with withering scorn, ‘ Jarge! 
It’ll be that poor little downtrod Mrs. Crumpler they be all keepin’ 
up such a charm about,’ she explained contemptuously to her 
neighbour with the basket. ‘Mrs. Crumpler—that poor little 
plainfaytured——’ 

‘Handsome is as handsome does,’ interrupted Bill; ‘I d’ ‘low 
Jarge do think Sally hasn’t her match i’ th’ world.’ 

‘You be a plucky little *ooman,’ chanted old Joe, gazing malici- 
ously at the crestfallen assemblage of matrons; ‘them was Farmer 
Ellery’s words: a plucky little *ooman. Be there any cider 
left—— ?” 

‘ Just a little,’ said Bill. 

‘Hand it here, then,’ cried Joe with a virtuous air; ‘ we'll drink 
Mrs. Crumpler’s health.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Frisby, turning away with an indignant air, 

I wouldn’t like to have Mrs. Crumpler’s conscience, however 
plucky she mid be. A body would have thought ’twas bad enough 
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to have a drunken husband wi’out teachin’ other folks to get into 
bad ways. Drink her health, indeed! Somebody did ought to 
speak to her.’ 

The suggestion was warmly taken up, and a select deputation 
of three immediately turned their steps in the direction of Mrs. 
Crumpler’s cottage. 

The matron with the basket, one Mrs. Dewey by name, had 
volunteered to be spokeswoman ; but she stopped short in the open 
doorway conscious of a certain diffidence, for Mr. Crumpler, very 
pale in complexion and watery about the eyes, was up and seated 
in his elbow-chair by the fire. 

Sally, who with a flushed and tired face was making hasty 
preparations for dinner, turned as Mrs. Dewey paused on the 
threshold, and smiled cheerfully. 

“Come in, do, Mrs. Dewey, I haven’t a minute to shake hands— 
I be terr’ble busy. There, my poor husband did have a accident 
last night, an’ I be takin’ his place in the hay-field.’ 

“So we heared,” rejoined Mrs. Dewey sedately. 

She stepped in, followed by Mrs. Frisby and Jenny Weatherby, 
the remaining member of the deputation, a spinster with a father 
just as troublesome as anybody else’s husband. All took their 
seats in response to a hurried wave of Mrs. Crumpler’s hand. 

‘Oh, ye’ve heared !’ said Sally, looking from one to the other 
with a somewhat awkward laugh. 

‘E-es,’ said Mrs. Dewey, ‘we've heared. An’ we did hear 
the cause 0’ your doin’ it, too.’ 

‘Oh, an’ did you 2’ said Sally. 

Mr. Crumpler cleared his throat in an absent-minded kind of 
way, and looked abstractedly at the fire. 

Mrs. Frisby, after waiting a second or two to see if Mrs. Dewey 
would take the initiative, shot a severe glance in his direction, and 
then addressed herself to his wife, who with symptoms of gathering 
irritation not unmixed with perturbation was now laying the 
table. 

‘E-es, Mrs. Crumpler,’ she said, in a loud, clear voice, ‘me and 
Mrs. Dewey an’ Jenny Weatherby there, us felt it our dooty to 
step up an’ say a word or two to ye about it. °Tis terr’ble bad 
example what you’ve a-been a-givin’ to-day, Mrs. Crumpler.’ 

‘Bad example!’ gasped Sally, clapping down the tumbler which 
she had been ostensibly polishing and whisking round sharply. 
‘Well, I don’t know what else you can call it,’ put in Mrs 
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Dewey indignantly. ‘I’m sure the men is hard enough to manage 
at the best o’ times, an’ when a ’ooman like you goes encouragin’ 
of ’em in their bad ways an’ wickedness, ’tis a shame and a disgrace, 
Mrs. Crumpler.’ 

‘A public shame, so ’tis!’ exclaimed Jenny. 

Sally turned quite pale : 

‘Why, what have I done ?’ she cried. 

‘Done!’ echoed the deputation in chorus. 

‘What have I done?’ repeated Sally, with a stamp of the 
foot, and raising her voice so as to drown the outcry. ‘When my 
husband found hisself onfit to do his work this mornin’ I went out 
an’ did it for en, so as Maister shouldn’t turn en away.’ 

‘Ho, yes,’ said Mrs. Dewey, folding her arms, ‘ that was what 
you done ; we all knows that well enough. You was a-boastin’ an’ 
a-braggin’ of it loud enough, I’m sure, settin’ yourself up an’ tryin’ 
to make every man o’ the place discontented and upset.’ 

‘Me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crumpler indignantly. ‘I’m sure I 
never opened my mouth to get a-boastin’ or anything o’ the kind.’ 

‘Oh, didn’t ye!’ retorted Jenny. ‘I heared my father say as 
you went an’ offered Maister to do two days’ work to make up for 
one your husband had a-lost through bein’ drinky.’ 

‘Well,’ rejoined Sally, whose blood was now up, ‘ that wasn’t 
boastin’.’ 

‘°*Twas a-settin’ yourself up above the rest of us and a-puttin’ 
notions into the men’s heads what be bad enough as ’tis,’ cried 
Mrs. Dewey. 

‘Why, they’ll all be expectin’ of us to do the same,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Frisby, ‘to be sure they will. The very next time Frisby 
gets drunk he’ll up and ax me, as like as not, why I don’t do his 
work for en, same as Sally Crumpler.’ 

At this point, Mr. Crumpler, whose shoulders might have been 
observed to heave during the last few moments, suddenly pushed 
back his chair and burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘Well done,’ he cried. ‘Well done, Sally. I d’ ‘low there 
bain’t a man in the place but what envies me.’ 

Thereupon the deputation turned upon him as one woman. 

‘ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself ?’ asked Mrs. Dewey. 

‘You did ought to want to go and hide your head,’ exclaimed 
Jenny. 

‘Sich a man as that didn’t ought to look honest folk i’ th’ face,’ 
remarked Mrs. Frisby witheringly. 
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But Jarge laughed on, eyeing the three the while with so quizzical 
an air that they were positively discomfited. Finally he rose and 
made his way to the door—walking quite straight by the way— 
and politely requested the ladies to step out. 

This they did, overturning a chair or two in their hasty passage. 

Jarge closed the door, but, apparently struck by a sudden 
thought, opened it again and thrust his head through the aperture. 

‘T bain’t ashamed o’ myself, good souls,’ shouted Mr. Crumpler 
after the retreating figures, ‘ but I tell ye what—I be jist about 
proud o’ my little ’ooman.’ 

Mrs. Crumpler remained, however, somewhat discomposed by the 
recent event, and when she took her way fieldwards again, it was 
with a downcast countenance. Jarge would have accompanied her, 
but for the fact that though he had regained control of his legs and 
could speak with comparative clearness, he continued to see double. 

‘An’ that mid be a bit awk’ard wi’ so many harses about,’ he 
confided to Sally. 

Moreover, the wound in his head was sufficiently painful to make 
a further rest advisable. Sally set forth therefore alone, feeling 
tired and miserable enough. She was the most modest little 
creature in the world, and was filled with dismay at the notoriety 
she had so suddenly acquired. As the afternoon advanced she 
shrank more and more into her shell, for if the ill-will of the women 
had vexed and perturbed her, the boisterous admiration of the 
men annoyed her almost beyond endurance. The rough jests, the 
officious offers of aid, the loudly expressed praise were equally 
obnoxious to her. It was with unbounded relief that she saw the 
last waggon loaded, and prepared to depart from the field. She 
had shaken out her skirts, and was in the act of straightening her 
sunbonnet when she found herself suddenly seized from behind, 
and almost before she realised what was happening, was hauled by 
a dozen strong grimy hands on to the apex of the piled-up hay and 
there enthroned. 

‘Three cheers for the Queen o’ the Day!’ shouted someone, 
and the cry was taken up by a score of lusty voices. 

‘ Three cheers for the best wife in Riverton !’ 

“Let me down,’ gasped Mrs. Crumpler faintly ; but an extra 
pair of horses had been harnessed to the waggon, and it was now 
rumbling forward at what seemed to her a dangerously rapid rate. 

There sat the poor little woman on her sweet-smelling throne, 
the reluctant centre of all eyes, while the waggon went out of the 
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field and down the village street surrounded by a shouting band of 
haymakers. Outraged matrons stood in the doorways raising 
indignant eyes to Heaven, delighted children ran after the convoy, 
adding their shrill voices to the chorus ; last of all Jarge Crumpler 
himself, startled by the outcry, made his way to his own gate just 
as the triumphal procession drew up before it. 

‘Three cheers for the best wife in Riverton!’ shouted Bill 
Frisby ; and ‘ Hooray, hooray ! ’ cried the bystanders. 

Jarge himself, infected by the enthusiasm, shouted ‘ Hooray ’ too, 
just as little Sally, very red in the face, came sliding down from the 
waggon. 

As she heard him she stopped for a second, threw a reproachful 
glance at him, and then, bursting into smothered sobs, hurried into 
the house. 

After a pause of bewilderment he hastened after her, while the 
haymakers, with a farewell cheer, continued their progress at a 
more leisurely pace, with a dozen children clinging to the tail- 
board of the waggon, and one or two of the more adventurous on to 
the load itself. 

Sally was crouching behind the door with her apron over her 
head, sobbing as if her heart would break. 

‘Missus!’ said Jarge, becoming quite sober all at once, and 
seeing only the very distinct outline of one little sorrowful figure. 
* Missus !—little ’ooman !’ 

Sally jerked down her apron and gazed at him with eyes that 
were fierce through their tears. 

* You did ought to be ashamed o’ yourself,’ she cried brokenly. 

Jarge looked down at her ruefully and drew a long breath : 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I d’ ’lowI be!’ 


He repeated this statement on the following morning when he 
presented himself to Farmer Ellery, humbly petitioning that his 
fault might be overlooked, and promising to work an hour or 
two ‘extry ’ every day to make up for the time which had been lost. 

‘For I shouldn’t like my missus to come out a-workin’ any 
more,’ he explained. 

The farmer looked at him sharply, grunted, and finally agreed. 

‘Tl give you another chance,’ he said, ‘ but I don’t know how 
long you'll keep straight.’ 

“I be a-goin’ for to turn over a new leaf,’ said Jarge firmly, and 
to everyone’s surprise he actually did. 
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THE SIMPLON PASS AND THE GREAT TUNNEL. 


Tue attention of the public has been frequently drawn, par- 
ticularly during the last three or four years, to the work which has 
been going on in Switzerland, in the bold attempt which has been 
made to construct another highway for traffic between that country 
and Italy; and it has been well said by a recent writer that next 
to the Suez Canal, and the Panama Canal which is now in hand, 
one of the most gigantic undertakings of modern times is the 
piercing of the Simplon. On February 24, 1905, the meeting of the 
‘Galleries’ became an accomplished fact, and it is interesting to 
look back and quietly to consider, and if possible to estimate, the 
difficulties which were encountered in the execution of the work. 

It was undertaken in the first instance by the Jura-Simplon 
Railway Company under an arrangement and with the support of 
the Swiss Government, but since all the railways have passed into 
the hands of the Federal State the tunnel is now a Government 
work. The contract was undertaken by the firm of Messrs. 
Brandt, Brandau & Co., of Hamburg, with whom were associated 
Col. Edward Locher-Freuler and Mr. Edward Sulzer of Zurich, and 
in these four gentlemen a remarkable combination was effected 
of financial and mechanical skill, of high discipline, and of dogged 
determination which absolutely refused to admit defeat when so 
many pronounced the difficulties encountered to be insuperable. 
One of these gentlemen stated in public that had the geologists 
been quite accurate in their preliminary investigations and reports, 
and had truly and correctly anticipated the dangers and obstacles 
which were eventually met with in such matters as soft rock, the 
‘Great Spring’ or river of cold water, the high temperatures and 
hot springs, no one would have dared to have undertaken the 
contract, and the tunnel would never have been constructed. 

Hence it is that Switzerland is proud of the men who have 
successfully carried through this work, and has conferred on 
Messrs. Brandau, Sulzer, Locher-Freuler, and also on Messrs. 
Pressel and Baron Von Kager, the well-merited degree of ‘ Doctor 
Honoris Causa.’ In addition to these names is that of Professor 
Rosenmund, to whom the credit is due for the accurate meeting 
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of the galleries, which have proved to be wonderfully correct. No 
special base line was measured for the setting out of the tunnel, but 
entire reliance for this was placed upon the Ordnance Survey of 
Switzerland made some years ago: it was thus an eloquent 
testimony to the confidence that was reposed in this measure- 
ment. ‘This great work in which the question of divergence to 
the extent of a foot would be regarded as objectionable has been 
consummated, and very hearty congratulations are due to these 
gentlemen upon their nobly earned distinction. The following are 
the results of the final measurements: Maximum divergence of 
the work from the true centre line, 44 inches; difference in level 
of the Swiss and Italian galleries, 3} inches ; and the tunnel proves 
to be 30 inches longer than was intended. 

The unexpected is said always to happen, and hence it was 
that in the earlier case of the Mont Cenis Tunnel a different but 
very grave difficulty presented itself. After progressing for a con- 
siderable distance through the ordinary rock of the mountain the 
miners encountered a vertical seam or bed of pure white quartz. 
This was intensely hard, and as the appliances in those days had 
not reached the high efficiency of the drills in the present tunnel, the 
progress was very slow. In fact, for some time an advance of only 
two inches in twenty-four hours was attained, and as the thickness 
of the seam was unknown no estimate could be made as to when it 
would be penetrated. However, after the gallery had reached to a 
distance of 110 metres the engineers’ hearts were rejoiced by getting 
again into the ordinary rock. But their hopes were once more dashed 
by meeting with another seam of unknown thickness, and it was 
at one time seriously proposed to abandon the tunnel altogether. 
Two years were occupied in getting through these two deposits 
of quartz, the second one eventually proving to be seventy metres 
in thickness ; after which the work again proceeded with regularity 
and no more quartz was found. 

The actual tunnel of the Simplon commences at Brigue, in 
the Valley of the Rhone, and again reaches daylight at Iselle in 
Italy, in the Valley of the Diveria, but before referring to it in 
detail it will be interesting to consider the Pass over the mountains 
and its historical associations, and we will commence at Brigue. 
This is at present the terminus of the railway in the Rhone Valley, 
and is 2,245 feet above the sea. It is an interesting old town with 
its Stockalper Chateau of the seventeenth century, said to be the 
largest private residence in Switzerland. It was built by Kaspar 
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Stockalper, who died in 1691, and he, with a guard of eighty men, 
formerly controlled the road, and consequently the trade into Italy 
over the Simplon. 

It has been stated by a recent writer that Milton the poet, 
having, in 1639, visited Florence, Bologna, Ferrara and Venice, 
came to Milan, and, after crossing the Alps by the Simplon, arrived 
at the Lake of Geneva, and finally at Geneva itself. Quotations 
from ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘ Il Penseroso’ are given as descriptive of 
the scenery en route, and a tradition exists in Domo d’Ossola 
that the poet stayed there on his journey. 

But the road in those days was of the roughest description. 
It was exposed to great risk of avalanches and involved many 
crossings of rivers; consequently Napoleon I. gave instructions 
for a fine roadway to be made capable of carrying his army and 
artillery, and this occupied from 1800 to 1806, a period curiously 
similar in duration to the time devoted to the piercing of the 
tunnel. This road, which is made with easy gradients and carried 
by substantial bridges over the gorges and torrents, is provided 
with suitable stone buildings as refuges for travellers overtaken 
by snow and storm. The first of these is at an altitude of 
3,510 feet, the second at 4,330 feet, while the third is at the 
picturesque village of Berisal (5,005 feet), now a health resort. 
It was at this point that it was proposed at one time to sink 
a bore-hole down to the tunnel, twenty inches in diameter, for 
conveying water to the drills. This, in consequence of its alti- 
tude above the railway, would have given ample pressure for work- 
ing the machinery. A bore-hole of this depth, however, might 
and probably would have meandered to some extent from a true 
vertical line. It would have been an awkward engineering feat 
to hunt about in solid granite or gneiss endeavouring to find the 
hole. For this and other reasons the idea was abandoned, and 
Berisal is in no way connected with the actual tunnel. 

Passing the fourth refuge we reach the fifth at an altitude of 
6,345 feet, and it is between this and the top of the Pass that the 
most dangerous portion of the route exists. It is exposed during 
the season to avalanches which sweep across it from the Kalt 
Wasser Glacier, and hence it has two long covered tunnels or 
galleries, one the ‘Old Gallery,’ the other the ‘ Joseph Gallery,’ 
over which the avalanches thunder while travellers are safe inside. 
We pass the sixth refuge and reach the Simplon Hospice at 6,565 feet. 
This was founded by Napoleon, but was not completed until 1825, 
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when it was taken charge of by the monks of Great St. Bernard 
and became their property, and they in their turn appointed the 
prior and his monks to board and lodge travellers gratuitously. 
This remarkable institution was originally founded by St. Bernard 
de Menthon in a.p. 962, and is maintained by revenues from land 
in Italy and elsewhere, and also by gifts from travellers and other 
sources. 

The two hospices of the Great St. Bernard and of the Simplon 
are large stone buildings capable of withstanding the very heavy 
falls of snow, and the great storms which prevail in the Alps in 
winter. The door of the hospice is never closed and any traveller 
entering can always reckon upon finding a bed ready for him in a 
clean but simply furnished room or cell, together with plain but 
substantial food. No payment is asked for in return, but a box 
labelled ‘Offrandes pour lHospice’ receives any contribution 
which may be given as a thankoffering. The number of travellers 
provided for annually at the Simplon amounts to many thousands, 
in one year reaching as high as 28,000. The fine St. Bernard 
dogs, who are trained to search for and give ‘first aid’ to 
travellers lost in the snow, are to be found also at the Simplon 
Hospice, and with this object in view each dog carries a small 
flask of brandy and suitable food round its neck. Hardly a winter 
passes but these noble animals rescue persons from severe suffering, 
or even death. 

From the hospice the road begins to descend to Eggen, near 
the mouth of the Rossboden Valley, which was in 190] the scene 
of a terrible landslip. Prior to that date this district was grazing 
land, with a small village attached and with a beautiful pine wood 
on both sides of the main stream ; no one could, from the appear- 
ance of the place, have suspected danger. There were no over- 
hanging cliffs, and the ground sloped gently up to the mountains. 
Suddenly one night, without warning, the Rossboden Glacier, 
some two miles or more away, burst its bounds, hurling everything 
away in front of it; it swept across the country, destroying the 
chalets, tearing the trees out by the roots, wrecking the Simplon 
road, blocking the river, and, rushing up the opposite slope, over- 
whelmed the forest there before coming to rest. When morning 
dawned, the scene of devastation was terrible; what had been 
a peaceful smiling landscape had become a horrible waste of mud 
and gravel, with large masses of dirty ice and blocks of rock the 
size of houses covering an area two miles in length by half a mile 
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in width. Such events as this are unfortunately not uncommon 
in this lovely country of Switzerland. 

At a distance of twenty miles from Brigue the Simplon village, 
4,852 feet above the sea, is reached, a centre of agricultural activity 
for the neighbouring pastures. It has its comfortable old-fashioned 
hotels, which for many years past have accommodated travellers 
passing by diligence and carriage. The road now descends rapidly 
by great zigzags into the deep and gloomy ravine of Gondo, in 
which flows the river Diveria. This is one of those rivers which 
have been ‘harnessed’ by the constructors of the tunnel, and 
whose waters have given the necessary power for the now famous 
Brandt boring machinery. A great mass of rock, which here 
seems to fill up the entire valley, has had to be tunnelled 
through for the roadway, the length being 245 yards; and as a 
sign that we are reaching the boundary line or frontier between 
Switzerland and Italy, this tunnel is ‘mined,’ so that in case 
of war it could, if necessary, be destroyed and the roadway 
effectually blocked. 

At Gondo, twenty-seven miles on our journey, we reach the 
last Swiss village, with the Swiss custom-house, and two miles 
further on, at 2,155 feet above the sea, is Iselle, the Italian douane, 
and the site of the entrance to the great tunnel. For the whole 
of the last few miles the valley is extremely narrow, with lofty 
cliffs of rock hanging precipitously overhead, and in the two 
villages of Gondo and Iselle the houses are in consequence arranged 
close along the Simplon road, with their backs against the cliffs. 

Below Iselle the valley widens out, and here, since the com- 
mencement of the tunnel the population suddenly, as by enchant- 
ment, increased tenfold ; a workmen’s city suddenly sprang into 
existence, and enterprising Italians erected the most extraordinary 
jerry-built houses for the accommodation of the men, small villas 
for the staff, and shops and ‘ magasins’ for supplies. Unfor- 
tunately this temporary town was not under the beneficent rule 
and control of the Simplon tunnel authorities, and consequently 
sanitation and water supply were left to take care of themselves, 
The valley below Iselle reminds one somewhat of the lines of 
access on the St. Gothard Railway, and necessitates one helical 
or corkscrew tunnel and various other tunnels and bridges until 
the Domo d’Ossola plain is reached, and the railway effects a 
junction with the existing line. 

Now let us come to the actual driving of the tunnel itself. 
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The works for this on the north side were commenced on August 1, 
and on the south side on August 6, 1898. From both ends the 
tunnel rises towards the middle in order that any water from 
springs encountered might flow away by gravitation ; the gradient 
from the north being 1 in 500, and that from the south 1 in 143, 
the machinery at each side being calculated and arranged to be 
of sufficient power to carry on the work for 64 miles, or half the 
entire length of 12} miles. It is difficult to realise what a length 
of 12} miles really means, but the best way is to compare it with 
some distances with which we may be familiar. Taking the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster as a centre, and describing 
a circle of this radius, it will pass through St. Mary Cray, Ewell, 
Hampton Court, Hounslow, Pinner, and each spoke of this large 
wheel will represent fairly accurately the length of the tunnel. 
The northern entrance is, as already stated, almost on the level 
of the existing terminus at Brigue, whereas at Iselle all machinery 
and material had to be carted for twelve miles up the steep road 
from the Domo d’Ossola valley. 

The work went on steadily from both entrances, and consisted 
of one single line tunnel, with a parallel gallery for the second 
tunnel running alongside at a distance of about fifty-five feet ; cross 
passages every 217 yards are provided both for purposes of venti- 
lation and for taking in and out the vanous materials. Most 
praiseworthy arrangements were made for the care of the men, 
with the view to their suffering no harm from the exposure to 
Alpine air after working in the heat of the galleries. A large 
building was fitted up near each entrance provided with cubicles 
for dressing, and with hot and cold douche baths. At the 
top of the building steam pipes were fixed and each man was 
entitled to his own private rope and padlock; this rope passes 
over a pulley in the roof and has a hook at the end to which he 
can attach his day clothes, with his watch, purse and pipe, and 
pulling them up by the cord and padlocking it he secures the 
safety of his belongings. On returning from his work he at once 
enters this warmed building, has his bath, lowers his clothes, 
and, hanging his wet mining dress on the hook raises it to the 
roof. Here it hangs until he again returns to work, when he finds 
his clothes dry and warm. 

The adoption of the Brandt hydraulic drill not only enables 
the gallery to be driven at at least three times the usual speed, 
but it avoids the creation of dust, which in mining is so produc- 
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tive of miner’s phthisis. Not a single instance of this fell disease 
has occurred during the work, and although a well-appointed 
hospital was provided at each end of the tunnel the beds were 
generally empty. 

At a distance of 24 miles from Jselle a great subterranean 
river was met with in September 1901, which caused serious delay, 
and for a period of six months the total advance was only forty-six 
metres. The difficulties at this point were such as in the hands 
of men of less determination might have resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the undertaking. Not only was it necessary to close- 
timber the gallery on both sides and also at the top and floor with 
the heaviest baulks of square pitch pine twenty inches thick, but 
when these were crushed into splinters and the gallery completely 
blocked with their wreckage, steel girders were adopted, only in 
their turn to be distorted and bent out of shape. It seemed as 
if no available material could be found which would stand the 
enormous pressure of the rocks, until steel girders, forming a square 
placed side by side (the interstices being filled with cement con- 
crete) resisted the load. Fortunately this ‘bad ground’ only 
extended for a distance of about fifty yards, but it cost nearly 
1,000/. per yard to overcome this difficulty, and required the encase- 
ment of the tunnel at this point on sides, floor, and arch with 
granite masonry, eight feet six inches in thickness. 

Meanwhile the progress at the Brigue side was good, and the 
miners reached the half-way boundary and then began to encounter 
great heat from both rock and springs. It was a curious experi- 
ence to insert one’s arm into a bore-hole in the rock and to find 
it so hot as to be unbearable ; the maximum heat then encountered 
was 131° Fahrenheit. But now afresh difficulty presented itself, as 
in order to save time it was desirable to commence driving down-hill 
to meet the miners coming up-hill from Italy, and thus the very 
problem which the ascending gradients had been provided to avoid 
had to be faced. As the gallery descended the hot springs followed, 
and the boring machines and the miners were standing in a sea 
of hot water ; this for a time was pumped out by centrifugal pumps 
over the apex of the tunnel, but at last, and while there still remained 
some 300 or 400 yards to be penetrated, it was found impossible 
to continue going down-hill: 

Nevertheless time had to be saved, and as the height of the 
heading was only some seven feet while that of the finished tunnel 
was 21 feet, it was decided to continue to drive the gallery forward, 
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on a slightly rising gradient, until it reached the top of the future 
tunnel. After 702 feet had thus been driven the hot springs proved 
so copious that work had to cease, and an iron door, which had 
been fixed in the heading some 200 or 300 yards back was finally 
closed, and the gallery jilled with hot water. Advance now 
could only be made from the Italian ‘ face,’ but even there the 
difficulties from hot water were very great, so much so that for 
a time one of the galleries had to be abandoned and access obtained 
to it by driving the parallel gallery ahead and then returning 
and taking the hot springs in the rear. The only way in which 
these hot springs, sometimes as high as 125° Fahrenheit, could be 
grappled with was by throwing jets of cold water under high 
pressure into the fissures, and thus diluting them down to a 
temperature which the miners could stand. 

At the right moment, at 7 a.m. on February 24, 1905, a heavy 
charge was exploded in the roof of the Italian heading, which blew 
a hole into the jloor of the Swiss gallery and released the impounded 
hot water. It was here that a truly sad incident occurred : two 
visitors to the tunnel who, it appears, had entered the gallery with 
a desire to witness the actual junction, were overcome by the heat 
and probably the carbonic-acid gas from the pent-up hot water, and 
died. As illustrative of the very serious risks to which the officials 
and workmen are exposed in tunnel work, only on May 22 last 
in the Bosruck Tunnel, on the Austrian Alpine Railway, sixteen 
men and a foreman, who were at work at the end of the gallery, 
were all killed by an explosion. 

By means of jets and spray of high-pressure cold water the 
air of the tunnel is reduced many degrees in temperature, and 
it is very noticeable how rapidly the heat of the rocks cools off 
when the gallery has been driven past them. Doubtless when 
the permanent ventilation for the traffic is established, and all 
the arrangements are installed, the air of the tunnel will be as 
fresh as it has always been, and will not be at all disagreeably 
warm. 

On April 2, 1905, the visitors and officials from the Italian side, 
travelling in a miners’ train, arrived within 250 yards of the ‘ Porte 
de fer,’ in the middle of the mountain, six miles or more from either 
entrance, and completed their journey on foot up to that point. 
Meanwhile the officials and visitors from the Swiss entrance had 
travelled up to the other side of the door. At the right moment 
this was opened by Col. Locher-Freuler, and the two parties met and 
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fraternised, embracing one another. A religious dedication service, 
conducted by the Bishop of Sion, was then held on the spot, and 
the Divine blessing was invoked on the tunnel, the officials, the 
workmen, and the trains, and touching reference was made to those 
who had lost their lives in the execution of this great work—some 
forty or fifty in number. Thus was the ‘Féte de Percement’ of 
the greatest tunnel in the world celebrated, and it was felt that 
the service was an appropriate recognition of the injunction, ‘In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.’ 

To commemorate this féte of 1905 a handsome medal was 
designed by the Swiss Federal Railway Department and struck 
off for distribution ; of these, four in gold were presented to the 
four partners, others in silver to the engineers and officials con- 
nected with the enterprise, whilst the actual workmen each received 
one in bronze. It is an interesting coincidence that in 1805, 
exactly a century ago, a similar medal was issued by Napoleon I. 
in commemoration of the construction of the Simplon Pass, and 
on it are given his profile, while on the obverse is shown a figure 
of Hercules, and in the background the zigzags of the roadway, 
with teams of mules and carts passing over the mountain. 

It was hoped and intended that the tunnel should have been 
publicly opened towards the end of 1905, but again fresh difficulties 
presented themselves. In certain parts of the work, in consequence 
of great pressure on the arch and side walls, the floor was forced up, 
necessitating the provision of an inverted granite arch in order to 
prevent a recurrence at a future time. This was satisfactorily 
accomplished, but again a postponement was decided upon to 
enable electric traction to be installed. On February 25 last a 
train of fourteen vehicles traversed the tunnel several times, the 
highest temperature encountered being only 662° Fahrenheit. 
The inauguration of the tunnel is officially announced for May 30th, 
accompanied by great rejoicings and probably with State ceremony. 
The formal opening for public traffic is to take place on June Ist. 


Francis Fox. 
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AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 


In these days of fear and of wavering loyalty, when the Dutch 
usurping invader hath set foot upon English soil, I have been 
moved oftentimes to doubt if any such gallant spirits yet remain 
to us as those which rallied round the standard of King Charles of 
Blessed Memory, well-nigh two generations agone. For the men 
of to-day have learned to smile on much that we held sacred, and 
to look coldly on that the which we loved ; and meseems, sometimes, 
that I followed to the grave, seven years since, the last leader 
which could have rallied men’s hearts to the service of their King.' 
Yet perchance for that I am an old man, and have seen mine own 
world perish round me, I do misjudge this present time ; at least 
I have of late spoke with one man which might play no small nor 
unworthy part in that strife which lieth before us. 

*T was a sennight since, and even in this press of anxious thought 
and hurrying of mischance upon mischance I have not forgot his 
face or voice or the least word which he said, and that although 
when we spoke together I knew not who he might be nor that he 
had ever done notable service to his Majesty. It was on the eve 
of All Souls, I mind me, and I had been at the palace until late 
night, busied there with my duties. The King was at prayer in 
his closet, while outside men came and went, stealthily, and spoke 
together in doubtful tones, asking often concerning this great 
person or that which had withdrawn himself from his Sovereign’s 
nearness. Everywhere was a mutter of dismay or a worse-boding 
silence, and T, for all that I made semblance to take no heed thereof, 
yet I remembered how the palace stirred and murmured when his 
Sacred Majesty Charles II. lay there suddenly death-stricken. And 
there were yet earlier and darker memories about Whitehall for 
me, albeit most other men have forgotten such matters, which 
mayhap at such a time is not amiss. At length I got me forth of 
the place and mounted my horse to ride back unto Drury House 


1 Prince Rupert, son of Elizabeth of Bohemia, the Queen of Lord Craven's 
lifelong devotion. 
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I bade my fellows go before me, for that I had a mind to be un- 
attended, and so I turned to come past Westminster, as is indeed 

wn my custom, for there rests—but of that no matter. A 
faithful allegiance hath no need to be set down in words even to 
myself. 

As I rode out where I could see the gleam of the river past the 
houses of Palace Yard, a man came slowly into a space of cloudy 
moonlight from the shadow beyond. He swung about at sound of 
my horse’s bridle chain—I had made halt, so as there was no beat 
of hoofs—and by the little shifting of his cloak I saw that he laid 
hand on sword-hilt or pistol-butt, not with any show of haste, but 
a composed readiness. Whereby I judged him a soldier, no Court 
idler, but one which had known perilous doings. Without more 
ado he came past me, glancing quickly from under the shadow of 
his hat, not more on me, I thought, than on my horse ; at which I 
smiled, for my good white charger is known to the folk or London 
and is indeed a noble beast. 

‘You walk late, sir,’ I said, whereas he would have gone by. 
"Twas a greeting or a challenge as he might take it, for the times 
were watchful ones, God knows. 

He came to a stand beside me and doffed hat in courteous 
fashion. By what I discerned of his habit beneath the loose cloak, 
I took him to be one of the Scots officers newly arrived in London ; 
but as he stood the moon was behind him and his face well-nigh in 
shadow, though mine must have been clear to see. I felt him read 
it as he answered my words lightly enow. 

* You are the wiser, sir, which ride late,’ and with the words my 
charger reached his head sidewise to the stranger’s hand as whoso 
divines a friend, as is the wise manner of some horses. 

He had put back mine own question on me, and I gave it a 
half reply. ‘ These are days to keep men waking,’ said I, and won- 
dered the while whether he walked the night with thoughts of 
loyalty or treason. 

He glanced up at the flying wrack of cloud. 

‘Ay,’ he returned with a strange coldness in his voice, ‘ the 
wind sets fair from Holland.’ 

‘Fair!’ I cried, ‘ fair—if it serve rebellion, treason ? ’ 

‘Why not, my lord,’ he answered with composure, ‘if it will 
serve to bring men to the test the sooner? *Tis not proven yet that 
all are weather-vanes.’ 

“You know me ?’ I put in, having noted his address. 
41—2 
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‘I have had the honour,’ he replied, ‘to see my Lord Craven 
more than once at Whitehall, though I be not considerable enough 
to have claimed his notice.’ 

*Zounds, never was humility so mocking. I was moved to 
curiousness, and dismounted that I might both speak and see the 
easier. Truly I was fain of escape from mine own thoughts that 
night. 

‘You knew my horse, ’tis like,’ I said, and clapped Pfalzgrat 
on the neck. 

‘ And his rider,’ concludes the officer. 

‘The mad little lord,’ quoth I, laughing. I was wont in earlier 
times to trouble for my low stature, but that is past now, an” God 
wot I have never taken shame for that allegiance which some 
counted madness. 

He answered to the thought beneath my words. 

‘In truth, my lord, if loyalty be madness, his Majesty may find 
he hath over many reasonable men to his subjects.’ 

I was walking on at his side, Pfalzgraf’s bridle over mine 
arm. 

‘You think then—’ I began and broke off. What folly was I 
about, to question his Majesty’s chances to a stranger ! 

‘Why yes, my lord, I think there will be a purging of the wheat 
from the chaff, as the godly are wont to say.’ His voice took 
on, never so faintly, the whine of the conventicle. 

I thought of the civil strife of long ago, and my heart grew sick 
within me, and then in a moment it was fire. 

‘Why then,’ I cried, ‘let the King but give me leave, and old 
as I am, I will draw out my guards and die before his palace if all 
else fail him.’ 

‘Yet that, craving your lordship’s pardon, might be more 
valiant than wise,’ he answered. 

I was angered to feel myself checked like any hot and heedless 
lad, and moved to a sharp mistrust of his faithfulness. 

‘ What, then, would your wisdom counsel ?’ I questioned. 

He paid no heed to my chafe, but stood for a moment looking 
out before him. The light was full on him by then, and I could see 
his face—fine featured as a woman’s, yet all a man’s for purpose 
and with the eyes of a leader. Should I not know that look, which 
have known so many a great soldier in victory and defeat and in 
that stillness of waiting which is harder yet ? 

‘If it were come to that-—which God avert~ ’ he said, slow and 
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grave as whoso muses aloud, ‘then I would waste naught, but 
would draw aside such true men as remained to me, so to keep up 
the figure of a party till the ancient loyalty of the land should rally 
about us and drive William to the sea.’ With the last word a fire 
shot into his glance, for all his face was quiet. 

Meseemed a breath from old battlefields blew on me as I stood 
there, and there followed a great sadness in which I knew myself 
for old. 

‘And so Prince Rupert thought when he stood by the King’s 
standard at Nottingham,’ I said, ‘and yet-—’ AsI spoke I thought 
of the swift victory, the long defeat, and the slow, unstable triumph 
when at last the King came back to his own. My eyes turned to 
the great abbey, where the Prince rests beside his mother, Queen 
and lady of my long allegiance, and I felt how that I had outlived 
my world. Truly it would cost me but little to be loyal to the end, 
but this soldier beside me had a strong life to stake and looked to 
be one which could weigh the chances of the game. 

‘Then you believe in that ancient loyalty ?’ I questioned. 

‘My lord,’ he made composed answer, ‘those which would 
serve his Majesty must believe in it. If it be believed in firmly 
enow ’—he paused and smiled—‘ then iti will be there at need.’ He 
turned and bent on me a keen and sudden look. ‘The King must 
believe,’ he said low and urgent: ‘ The King!’ 

I remembered his Majesty that night going in to his prayers 
and how I read the thought of flight in his face. For me it mattered 
little ; I had served the house of Stuart all my days, and could not 
die so fittingly as in its defence. But a wonder rose in me as I 
looked into the countenance of my companion. Did he believe 
indeed ? Did he know into what a service he pledged himself 
and what was the end he sought? I shall not lightly forgive 
myself for that which followed, for assuredly ’tis not for me, William 
Craven, to put stumbling-blocks in the path of any man’s loyalty ; 
nor am I even clear concerning the spirit which did move me, 
whether it were a compassion for one setting himself to a hopeless 

task or mere curiousness to test what manner of man stood beside 
me! For his bearing and his measured tone, with its shade of 
mockery, were all of this present day, of one which hath no thought 
Save its own advancement or ease ; God help the men which live 
init! Yet methought for a moment there sprang to his eyes that 
fire which I had seen in the soldiers of King Charles ; in Montrose 
when he set out on his last venture. J counted myself but a dotard 
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to seek that vanished ioyalty in these traitorous times, and so 
pressed on with mine inquiring. 

‘Heaven grant,’ I said, ‘that his Majesty may believe in his 
subjects, nor find himself mistaken in that belief—yet if many fail 
him ?’ 

‘Many will doubtless fail him, my lord,’ says my companion 
very brief and cold. 

‘But then—’ I cried and paused, wondering whether a man 
could speak so easily of treason and yet be no traitor at heart. 

‘There will be the more honour for such as cleave to him,’ 
returned he, but not with passion, rather ponderingly as whoso 
weighs a question, balancing all things for and against. 

By this we were passing by Charing Cross, where the Regicides 
had died, and I went back in memory, as is the wont of the old, to 
the far-off wars of King and Parliament, which seemed nearer to 
me than the new struggle so close at hand. Then we turned by 
York House and went slowly along Strand. The night was very 
still by then ; only here and there in the distance a link-boy hurried 
by with his torch : a spark of red in the wide pale moonlight. 

‘I delay your lordship,’ said the stranger suddenly, waking 
from his muse, or perchance using the outward forms of courtesy 
as a defence, our converse having pressed too near his inner thoughts. 

‘Nay, nay,’ said I, ‘ Pfalzgraf here is wonted to wait on his 
master’s leisure. Pray you keep me company and, if it be your 
pleasure, enter and taste the hospitality of Drury House.’ 

But at this he excused himself gravely, saying that he had yet 
work on his hands for that night. 

‘My men are quartered near Westminster,’ said he, ‘and at 
such a juncture ’tis well that their officer assure himself of their 
readiness.’ 

‘A surprise visit,’ I answered with understanding. 

‘Somewhat of that nature,’ he made confession with a smile, 
‘ wherefore I go alone and unmounted, as you perceive. When we 
reach Drury House I must take my leave of your lordship, and back 
to my work.’ 

‘You fear—lack of discipline ?’ I questioned, having a graver 
fear on my mind. 

He lifted his shoulders. 
‘London air rusts more than a man’s arms.’ 
So we went along the Strand, where was less stir than common, 
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80 as though folk kept themselves quiet and within doors in a suspense 
of doubt. 
his I pointed forward as we walked. 
ail ‘I can remember,’ said I, ‘how his Majesty Charles II. rode 
here on his Restoration, with every house bright with flags and 
on flowers, and the people crying out blessings on him as he bent to 
them.’ 
an ‘Ay,’ returned my companion, ‘and ’tis possible, my lord, 
that you remember also how his Majesty Charles I. fled from his 
a,” palace, to be brought back a captive—unto what end we know.’ 
180 So even was his voice that I could not divine whether he had it 
in mind to rebuke me for putting forward, as ’twere a bribe, the 
les hope of success, and to bid me think on the doubtful issue of the 
to conflict, or spoke in a loyalty which recked not of failure to come. 
to And because I could not understand I was half angered with the 
by &§ man. Those Royalists I had known aforetime masked not their 
ry loyalty ; twas a clear flame which made a beacon to all. But 
ed this courteous gentleman beside me weighed the chances over 
coolly for my liking. I found it in my heart to doubt whether he 
ng saw in our death-struggle aught save a great game wherzin the 
sy keenest player should win. 
ts. ‘Indeed, ’tis possible the Prince of Orange may bethink him at 
us the last,’ I said, still with the wish to surprise his meaning. 
ur ‘TI judge not so,’ said he. ‘ William hath gone over far to retreat. 
: He is a good soldier, as I should know who have served under 
et him.’ 
‘Then you know him well?’ I questioned, trusting him none 
at the more for that. 
a ‘I would I had known him better ’—there was a sudden passion 


shortly. ‘But no man dies till his hour be come.’ 





in his voice—‘he might never—’ He broke off and laughed 


e, I pieced out his meaning, guessing he spoke of some service 
ve rendered to the Prince ; belike the very saving of his life.' 
k ‘Then you have a claim on his Highness’s gratitude,’ I said, and 


er patient of our slow pace. 


enough.” 


' Claverhouse is believed to have rescued William of Orange in 
his service in the Low Countries. 








drew from him, as I spoke, to stroke my horse, which waxed im- 


‘So will every man have who betrays King James to-day,’ 
answered he in a kind of disdain. ‘The Prince will have claimants 
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I tried to read his face by the white light. 

‘The more honour for such as cleave to King James.’ I threw 
back his own words. 

He stared straight before as though he looked—God knows on 
what of struggie or victory, and I saw his nostrils quiver with the 
indrawn breath for all he held his countenance so still. 

‘Yes,’ he spoke the words aloud but not to me, ‘and most of 
all for him who shall turn the scales for the King when all weighs 
down the adverse balance.’ 

‘Monck’s part,’ I answered. ‘Monck’s part, if a man could 
play it.’ 

He turned and met my eyes. 

‘Monck’s part—without the treason.’ 

My doubt of the man fell away and a sadness rose in me for him. 
I shook my head. 

‘I have seen many set out to serve the King,’ I said, ‘ and 
defeat or the gibbet’to crown their loyalty.’ 

‘Yes,’ he affirmed, ‘I, too, have seen the head of Montrose on 
Edinburgh Tolbooth,’ and at the great marquis’s name he doffed 
his hat for a moment. Then with a sudden lightness of tone, ‘ My 
lord, my lord, is it thus you hearten the waverers ?’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘ but for good or ill I take you to be no waverer, 
and—I would have you count the cost.’ 

‘I have counted it,’ he said. 

We were come to Drury House by this, and Pfalzgraf put up his 
head and whinnied to be at his home. My companion put out a 
hand to him and the brave horse arched his neck as at the touch 
of a friend. 

So we came up to the gate, where all was shadow save for the 
torches in the great link-holders, and as we stepped into the red 
wavering light I scanned the man beside me again. 

Counted the cost—well, that was not amiss. Some of us in the 
old times counted not the cost till the day of reckoning came, and 
then paid ungrudging. Ifa man should count the cost beforehand 
and yet not flinch—but what if seeing it thus the price were to show 
over heavy ? 

‘And yet you are for the King—’ I said half aloud and 
doubtingly. 

‘And you, my lord ?’ he flung back very sudden and haughty. 

‘The rebuke is just and I crave pardon,’ I returned ; ‘ but I am 
an old man: for me there is the less to lose.’ 
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‘ And for me the more to win,’ replied he, and softened his retort 
into a compliment, ‘ as long a record of loyalty as your lordship’s,’ 
which I take leave to doubt being his first thought. 

‘I wish you good fortune in your chosen service,’ said I, ‘ and 
question not that I shall hear your name ; but how shall I know it 
when the time comes ? ’ 

He flashed a quick look at me—surprise, it seemed ; maybe for 
that he was not used to be unknown. 

Then he bowed to me, standing the while uncovered, with the 
torchlight on his long dark hair and lighting up his eyes, unless it 
were his thoughts that lighted them. 

‘I am John Grahame of Claverhouse,’ he said ; ‘ if your lordship 
hear of me it shall be in the service of my master.’ 

And therewith he stepped back into the shadows and was gone. 
I doubt I shall not see him more, but it may be I shall hear his 


name. 


Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 











VENOMOUS SERPENTS. 


Tue viper on the hearth, so familiar through the fable of sop, 
is generally regarded as a rather far-fetched allegory. In very 
fact, however, an almost precisely parallel incident occurred not 
so very long ago, with this melancholy difference—that the kindly 
old Greek was too humane, too wise to push his illustration to the 
extreme of tragedy, whereas Nature was merciless. 

An enterprising naturalist in North America one winter day 
found three rattlesnakes in the snow, apparently frozen to death. 
He took them home with him, not with the object of earning the 
gratitude of a réchauffé serpent a sonnettes, but for purposes of 
scientific research, and left them in the kitchen. Now serpents 
take their temperature from the ground on which they lie. If you 
are accorded the privilege of handling a snake at the Zoological 
Gardens, you will find that it is pleasantly warm and agreeable to 
the touch, something like plush. If you chance to take hold of 
one of the fearful pythons which the daring snake-charmer exhibits 
to a gulled public, the sensation will not be agreeable—distinctly 
chilly in fact. The poor brute is, of course, in a state of semi- 
torpor. In warmer climes the snake-charmer’s daring would 
vanish like Bob Acres’s courage. When this naturalist picked up 
his snakes they were stone-cold ; when he returned to the kitchen 
they were nice and warm, and the first one he touched resented 
the liberty by biting him on the wrist. 

The wound proved mortal. Now, in the Northern States, in 
cases in which skilled medical aid has been available within a 
reasonable period, the percentage of recoveries from rattlesnake 
bite have exceeded the deaths, though no doubt in equatorial and 
tropical America the proportions are fatally reversed. In the case 
under consideration it would seem that the conditions were favour- 
able to recovery. The victim presumably knew how to treat 
snake-bite, and, also presumably, remedies were at hand, and the 
torpid condition of the snake was certainly calculated to modify 
the activity of the venom. Yet the man died. Possibly he was 
in bad health; but the more probable explanation is that in this, 
as in other fatal cases, the snake got its fangs home and closed its 
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jaws on the wound, whereas those who escaped were only scratched. 
In order to understand this proposition it will be necessary to 
study a little anatomy. 

In its early days the serpent was about as poisonous as a canary ; 
the elements of poison were indeed in its system, but had not yet 
been concentrated. It had plenty of teeth—six rows in all, two on 
the lower and four on the upper jaw—but these were innocent, 
solid weapons, whose chief function was to entangle ‘ rats and mice 
and such small deer,’ whilst the snake slowly swallowed them—to 
die and get digested at leisure. 

Some evilly-disposed serpents, however, became dissatisfied 
with this slow process of obtaining food, and set about remedying 
the defect and securing greater safety for themselves ; many a one 
must have come to grief under the teeth of a reluctant rat or weasel, 
off which it was rashly endeavouring to breakfast (it may be 
remarked. parenthetically that snakes’ meals are all ‘ break-fasts,’ 
often of weeks, sometimes of months). Their object then was to 
incapacitate their victim, so that it should not be able to annoy 
them by wriggling, or still more by biting, whilst being swallowed. 

A portion of the salivary gland was accordingly modified into 
an arsenal for concentrated venom. Having thus secured the 
ammunition, the next step was to acquire efficient weapons for its 
use. It is very remarkable that an exactly identical device was 
adopted by two families in respect of the formation of the fang in 
parts as far separated as was anatomically possible: the cobras 
started at the front end of the upper jawbone, the vipers at the 
back end. 

A groove was formed in the crown of the tooth and carried 
down nearly to the point, forming a channel. In the course of time 

Le edges of this groove curved over towards each other, so that the 
channel became more and more enclosed, till finally, in some 
highly specialised serpents, the edges met and were fused into 
each other, leaving a very faint trace of their juncture, in some 
cases not to be detected by the naked eye. Such a fang appears 
in very fact to be perforated by some unaccountable process, but 
bisection instantly clears up the mystery ; there is the semicircle 
of dentine formed by the gradual forward and inward curving of 
the edges of the groove, enclosing a crescent of pulp. In cobras 
this process may be traced almost from its inception in the embryo 
fangs of some of the Polynesian snakes to the so-called ‘ perforated ’ 
fang of the highly specialised coral snake or the mamba. The 
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vipers, however, started, qua vipers, as highly specialised serpents, 
and have all ‘ perforated ’ fangs. 

Here, then, we have the ammunition and the gun. The next 
process is to load our weapon, the next to discharge it, and the 
next and last to send the charge to the mark. 

From the poison-gland a channel (close to the termination of 
which a strong sphincter muscle was affixed to guard against the 
accidental escape of the venom) was run under the eye to the base 
of the fangs, and so far Nature had established a complete connec- 
tion. Man, however, went further. Although it was common 
knowledge amongst students that the functional fangs were con- 
stantly being lost, either through being discarded, or broken, or 
wrenched away, this connecting-tube was continued (on paper) 
right into the fang itself. What became of it on the loss of the 
fang was not very clear. There was a reserve poison-tooth—with 
others behind it, ready in due course to take their turn in replacing 
the advance guard; but in the meanwhile this extremely delicate 
membrane was to be left to dangle in a most exposed position, 
unprotected. Obviously, before the supporting fang could take 
its proper position the hanging end of the tube would either be 
destroyed or shrivel up; and even if such were not the case, how 
was it to insert itself in the succeeding functional tooth? The 
explanation is that the duct does not enter the fang at all, but 
terminates on the upper gum. 

How, then, does it happen that the venom finds its way into the 
fang instead of escaping forward when the snake strikes? As a 
matter of fact a portion does so escape, but the greater part is 
directed in the required direction by the fang-sheath, a prolonga- 
tion of the gum, a sort of secondary upper lip, that covers the fangs 
when quiescent from base to point. When the snake strikes this 
sheath is wrinkled up, something after the manner of the human 
upper lip in a spser, over the exit of the duct, so that the poison is 
deflected from its forward impulse and diverted into the fangs ; most 
of the venom enters the opening at the base of the fangs, and so 
passes down the groove and out by the point ; but some flies free, 
and so poison is almost always found spattered round the orifice of 
a wound. Most people have read of Mr. Buckland’s narrow escape 
from snake poisoning. He was examining a rat that had been 
killed by a cobra, and, after a preliminary inspection, removed the 
skin, and in the course of subsequent investigation scratched up 
the under skin round the wound with his nail. That morning he 
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had been paring his nails with his penknife, and in so doing had 
made a minute abrasion of the skin. By this means some of the 
venom entered his system, with results that were perilously near 
proving fatal. Mr. Buckland records his opinion that this occurred 
whilst he was scratching the wound after having skinned the rat— 
that the poison had circulated through the rat’s body previous to 
entering his system. It is more probable—at least it is in a high 
degree probable—that he turned back the fur round the wound 
during the preliminary examination, and that it was then that his 
finger came in contact with a drop of perfectly fresh poison that 
had never entered the body of the rat, but had been spattered 
on the fur, having escaped outside the fang in the manner above 
described. 

The shooting apparatus consists of a powerful muscle, which is 
wound round the poison-gland, passes round the back of the mouth, 
and is fastened off on the lower jaw. When this muscle is con- 
tracted the poison-gland is compressed and the venom driven 
forward, along the duct, to the fangs; at the same time the lower 
jaw is inevitably snapped to by the contraction. Thus it is clear 
that in order to make a really effective stroke the snake has to bite 
on to the wound. 

The original cobra (a convenient name for the family which 
began operations at the fore end of the jaw) was a comparatively 
harmless animal, with small fangs and plenty of solid teeth behind 
them. The prey was still caught and entangled in the teeth, whilst 
the poison injected through the fangs rapidly paralysed its resist- 
ance. This effect of the poison started a new train of thought : 
Why not increase the size of the fang and the virulence of the 
venom, so that the prey shall be paralysed on the spot and the 
necessity of having solid teeth to hold it obviated? It would be 
incorrect to write, ‘No sooner said than done,’ inasmuch as the 
process took an uncountable number of years; but eventually it 
was done, and in the most highly specialised of the cobra race the 
solid teeth of their remote ancestors have been entirely eliminated, 
leaving in their place pairs of most formidable poison-fangs. 

The original viper opened his campaign less intelligently—to 
wit, with his poison-fangs at the back of his jaw. Consequently 
he had to catch his prey with his harmless front teeth, work it 
tight away to the back of his head (a snake’s mouth reaches nearly 
to the nape of its neck), and open his mouth to an angle of nearly 
ninety degrees before he could bring his fangs to bear. The remedy 
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was to discard all the solid teeth and a considerable portion of the 
jawbone in front of the fangs, and as a result, easily intelligible, 
no solid teeth are found on the upper jawbone of the viper behind 
the fangs—because there never were any there. 

There are no gradations of the development of the vipers from 
these back-fanged snakes, as is the case with the less and more 
specialised cobras, and for long they were regarded as ‘no con- 
nections.’ Latterly, however, anatomists had reasoned out the 
evolution as highly probable, and quite recently this theory was 
confirmed by the discovery of an analytical expert that the venom 
of vipers and that of back-fanged serpents was to all intents iden- 
tical. It may be remarked incidentally that viper venom differs 
considerably from cobra venom. 

With the solid teeth, in both families, went a considerable 
portion of the bone that supported them. It is important to note 
that whilst in the cobras the reduced bone, now equipped with 
fangs, retained its horizontal position, in the vipers it assumed a 
position nearly vertical. In both cases a bone of many syllables 
was lengthened out from its hitherto insignificant place at the back 
of the mouth, and attained a length equalling two-thirds or more 
of the palate and a position of great importance. The fang of the 
cobra is on the fore end of the remnant of the upper jawbone ; 
that of the viper on the back end. 

In the less specialised of the cobras the fang is normally erect ; 
in the back-fanged snakes it lies at an acute angle to the palate. 
But in the more specialised serpents of both families the position 
has been modified : in the cobras it has assumed an acute angle ; 
in the vipers it lies nearly parallel to the palate. To be of service 
—to bite—it requires to be erected to an angle of nearly ninety 
degrees to the roof of the mouth. 

By a beautiful but simple mechanism of the muscles of the 
palate the new bone of many syllables is pulled forward. Its fore 
end is pressed against the fang-bearing bone and forces it for- 
wards, carrying the fang with it. The term ‘movable’ fang is 
utterly misleading. The fang is fast: it is the bone that 
moves. 

It is not very hard to understand that the fang-bearing bone 
of the specialised cobra, owing to its horizontal position, is only 
susceptible of a slight alteration of angle from pressure thus directed, 
whereas the nearly vertical fang-bearing bone of the viper is swept 
like a pendulum through the space of half a circle or more, Con- 
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sequently the fang of the viper is far more mobile than that of the 
cobra. 

The attack, the sending of the charge to the mark, differs 
somewhat in the cobras and the vipers. The cobra, accustomed 
from the earliest stages of its evolution to upright fangs in the 
front of its mouth, bites, as might be expected, more or less like 
other creatures. In general the cobras erect a portion of their 
body—some more, some less—and strike forward and downward, 
after the manner of a man making a long forward cut with a sword. 
The fangs of the viper lie, if anything, rather flatter to the palate 
than they did in its back-fanged stage, and in some cases are so 
long that it has to open its head till the jaws are nearly in the 
same plane. As a rule it strikes from a coil, making a straight 
thrust with its head, with its jaws open at an angle of nearly 
180 degrees and the fangs at right angles to the jaw. Obviously 
the stroke of the viper is more likely to get home than that of the 
cobra; but, in compensation, the toxic properties of its venom are 
not so active. 

What hope of escape is there from an attack so formidable 
with the deadliest weapons in Nature? The first chance of salva- 
tion lies in the fact that the snake is about the worst shot imagin- 
able. Even immediately after sloughing its vision is not tele- 
scopic, and the longer it keeps the old skin on the blinder it gets. 
(Snakes have no eyelids ; their eyes are protected by a membrane 
which is part of the outer skin.) Supposing, however, that the 
fangs do reach the mark, the snake has to close its jaws to inject 
the poison, so that if the victim can twitch away before the jaws 
are snapped it may escape with a comparatively slight wound— 
which, however, would probably suffice to cause a lingering death 
unless attended to within a reasonable period. If, however, a 
deadly snake succeeds in burying its fangs and snapping its jaws 
the prospects of recovery are next to nothing. With the cobra, 
as suggested in the preceding paragraph, the chance of escape is 
somewhat greater than with the viper, as, unless the fangs reach 
the mark at the right point of the curve, they will not penetrate ; 
the object will either be scratched or only struck with the front of 
the fangs. 

A question may reasonably be asked here anent the viper. 
Supposing it misses its stroke, what becomes of the fangs? With 
the cobra there is plenty of room in the mouth to receive them, 
but w:th the viper we have a tooth that runs from the front of the 
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jaw, along the palate, almost into the gullet, now erected at right 
angles. Clearly accommodation cannot be found for this weapon 
in the fraction of a second—that it can be switched back from its 
vertical to its horizontal position whilst the snap is being made is 
impossible. The alternative appears to be that it must go right 
through the lower jaw, and so it would with any other creature 
but a snake. Snakes, however, have no joints, as we understand 
the word, in their heads ; their place is taken by ligatures capable 
of any amount of stretching, so that when a snake wants to swallow 
an animal two or three times bigger round than its head, it just 
dislocates its skull to the desired extent (and, incidentally, sticks 
its windpipe out of its mouth to prevent choking). The viper 
makes use of the chin ligature to save its jaw by contracting it at 
the same time as it snaps, so that the fangs pass harmlessly on 
either side of the chin. Anyone anxious to handle a Russell snake, 
or such nice pet, should remember that if he catches it too close 
to the head it will slip its fangs out on each side of its mouth and 
reach his fingers ; if he does not hold it close enough up, it will 
have room to turn and bite him. People with nerves should avoid 
handling even dead snakes until they are well dead. An American 
professor cut off a rattlesnake’s head and then picked it up by the 
tail. Round came the bloody stump of the neck like lightning 
and struck him on the back of the hand. 

The unfortunate antitype of Asop’s husbandman was, no doubt, 
bitten fairly and squarely ; the snake had ample time to drive 
home its fangs and close its jaws; and the man died. What was 
the best thing for him to have done? In the first place, a ligature 
should have been bound round the arm above the bite. Why ? 
To prevent the venom circulating through the system. The reply 
seems so obvious as to be superfluous. Why, then, do people who 
ought to know better insist that in cases of snake-bite it is all- 
important to keep the patient moving? There is neither sense 
nor reason in such treatment. Reflection must tell one that 
venom is circulated through the system by the blood, and that the 
quicker the blood moves the more rapidly will the poison take 
effect. 

Of another popular cure, getting exceedingly drunk off whisky, 
Dr. Weir Mitchell writes authoritatively that it must be remem- 
bered that people recover not because of this ‘remedy,’ but in 
spite of it. Alcohol administered rationally in small doses to keep 
up the heart’s action is most valuable; taken indiscriminately, 
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under the mistaken impression that it is a counter-poison, it is 
simply dangerous. 

A counter-poison does, however, exist—strychnine. As every- 
one knows, strychnine accelerates the heart’s action ; it is the last 
resource of the doctor when the patient is in extremis, and, conse- 
quently, its use when collapse from snake-bite is imminent is to 
be expected. Over and above its stimulating property, however, 
strychnine happens to be the antithesis of venom. There is a 
case on record in the United States—it sounds like a story from 
America, but doctors are not in the habit of romancing on such 
subjects—of a patient who was dying from strychnine poisoning 
being cured by the injection of rattlesnake venom. 

As the Serpent was the most subtle of all beasts of the field, so 
is its poison the most subtle of all poisons. A man severely bitten 
is @ man constitutionally ruined. There may be an occasional 
‘marvellous recovery,’ but with the first slight illness comes the 
end. An Australian (the Thanatophidia of Australia are all cobras) 
was treated with strychnine, and so completely cured, apparently, 
that he was able to mount his horse and ride home. That night 
he died in his sleep. To the victim of snake-bite sleep is a desperate 
danger. The closest watch must always be kept on the patient, 
but during the periods of slumber, which must be as limited as 
possible, vigilance must be doubled. 

Should a deadly poisonous snake in full vigour succeed in 
striking home and fairly injecting its venom, would strychnine, 
or any other remedy, avail? Probably not. Nevertheless, the 
effect of snake-bite on smaller animals may mislead people into 
entertaining an exaggerated idea of the virulence of the venom. 
Sometimes a rat struck by a large viper will drop literally as if 
shot. In such cases it is probable that the venom is not the cause 
of death ; if a fang as long as a small French nail is driven through 
a rat’s heart there is no need of poison. 

The necessity of closing the lower jaw in order to make the 
bite effective has given the snake an undeserved reputation for 
bad temper. A venomous snake, after striking, frequently shakes 
its head savagely before releasing its hold. This is not a sign of 
brutal wrath ; it is merely because the solid teeth of the lower jaw 
have become entangled in the fur or skin, and the snake is jerking 
them loose. Nevertheless, when a snake does lose its temper it 
will hold on like a bulldog. A gentleman happened to annoy 
a river-jack viper, and it flew at him and held on till it was beaten 
VOL. XX.—NO. 119, N.S, 42 
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off with sticks. St. Paul’s famous viper was, no doubt, irritated 
at the excessive heat, and fastened on his hand. If, as is likely, 
the snake was a sand-natter, a Dalmatian viper with a horn on 
its snout, it did not require any provocation to make it hold on. 
The sand-natter is always in a temper; at any rate, it almost 
always does keep hold. It seems, then, that St. Paul’s snake was 
a viper after all. True there are no venomous snakes in Malta 
now, but were there never any? And was the island Malta? 
And if there were no venomous snakes there, how came the 
‘barbarous people’ to be so well acquainted with the effects of 
snake-bite ? 

Of deadly snakes, which is the most fatal? The most correct 
and comprehensive reply is that one is as bad as the other, and 
rather worse. Size counts for a great deal. The venom of the 
cobras is more virulent than that of the vipers; nevertheless, it 
would be preferable to be bitten by the notorious little Indian 
karait, which is no thicker than your finger, than by a big puff 
adder with a head the size of a tablespoon and fangs and poison- 
glands to match. The most dangerous snake is the African mamba, 
the most specialised, the most deadly, and one of the largest of the 
cobras. It flies at everybody and everything ; it goes out of its 
way to quarrel ; it will even come down from a tree to solicit an 
interview. Over in India there is the great king cobra, or Hama- 
dryad, a size larger, quite as fierce—it has been known to chase a 
man on horseback ; he had to ride for his life—but its poison is a 
degree less virulent. The difference, however, may be considered 
negligible, and ceases to interest the patient after a few minutes. 
Among the Australian cobras, the pit-vipers of America, and the 
great West African vipers there are species with evil reputations ; 
and the most alarming feature is that the aggressive snakes are all 
desperately poisonous. It is a relief to turn to the one American 
cobra, the coral snake.' It is very highly specialised, very beau- 
tiful, very venomous, and very amiable; so much so that it might 


! The coral snake is the subject of two popular errors. It is supposed to be 
red, and so to be named from its resemblance to coral. According to the 
Catalogue the colouration is: ‘Black annuli edged with yellow separated by red 
interspaces.’ If you want to get a very accurate idea of what a coral snake is 
like, take two cylindrical sticks of sealing-wax, one red and one black; break 
them into pieces about a quarter of an inch long, and place them end to end 
alternately. The edges of the black pieces should be tinged with yellow. Ooral 
is merely a corruption of the Spanish ‘corral,’ a ring. It is, in fact, most 
appropriately named from its appearance, the ringed serpent. 
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almost be admitted as a plaything to the nursery, and is, in fact, 
often used as such by the Brazilian girls. 

How can one distinguish between a venomous and a harmless 
snake ? A distinguished naturalist says that the only certain way 
is to examine its dentition. That is to say, if you meet a snake 
and have any doubts as to its innocence, all you have to do is to 
pick it up and look in its mouth to see whether it has fangs. Most 
of us would prefer to blow its head off with a shot-gun on the 
chance, and leave the examination to take care of itself. 


C. E. Benson 
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A FRENCH TRAVELLER IN CHARLES II’S 
ENGLAND 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS. 


In the month of August of the year 1676 Monsieur Frangois Brunet, 
being en bonne et nombreuse compagnie, at a country-house of one 
of his brothers, was witness to the proposal of a young, newly 
married, and lively lady that the party should spend the remainder 
of the fine season in an expedition to England. This truly adven- 
turous proposition arousing the utmost enthusiasm among the 
other members of her sex, who were nearly all as young and beautiful 
as she, all present agreed to contribute a certain sum of money 
towards its execution. The prospective travellers devised a new 
and identical livery for all their servants, proposed to take with 
them a band of violins, and made plans, in short, ‘ for the pleasantest 
party in the world.’ 

In the end the project came to nothing. ‘Les péres,’ as M. 
Brunet naively remarks, ‘ne voulurent plus confier leurs filles, et 
les maris encore moins leurs femmes.’ Added to these perhaps 
reasonable objections was a quarrel between an intending traveller 
and one of the said husbands, and the fact that the money was 
not paid up. But we may suppose that M. Brunet was determined 
to follow the example of his daring fellow-countrymen—of Monconys 
and Sorbiére in 1663, and of Jorevin de Rochefort in 1670. At 
any rate, he attempted to make arrangements with the Marquis 
de Chavigny and his brother, who were intending to cross to England. 
When these fell through it was with their younger brother, the 
Comte, that M. Brunet finally embarked upon the great undertaking. 

Francois Brunet, Sieur de Montferrand, was the fourth son 
of Philibert Brunet, Sieur de Chailly, secrétaire du Roi. Frangois 
was a councillor of the Parliament of Paris, and later one 
of the twelve Presidents of the Chambre des Comptes. He was 
in this year probably between thirty-five and forty years of age, 
and died, leaving one legitimate son, just twenty years after his 
expedition to England. The record of his travels is contained in 
a quarto volume in the British Museum (Add. MS. 35,177) with 
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his arms stamped upon the cover and surrounded by the legend 
‘Francois Brunet, Président 4 la Chambre des Comptes de Paris.’ 
The MS., which is written in a large and beautiful hand, is evidently 
acopy by some other person, because of a few obviously clerical 
errorsin English proper names, as Vetinborn for Setinborn (Sitting- 
bourne), Scheliasby for Schelingsby (Slingsby), a mistake in the initial 
of his brother’s name, and several grammatical slips. Probably it 
was not bound up (and perhaps not even transcribed) till after 
1724, because the coat of arms on the cover is surmounted by a 
marquis’s coronet, to which Frangois Brunet himself had no claim 
But his nephew, Gilles Brunet, obtained the erection of his estate of 
La Palisse into a marquisate in 1724, and if he, or his descendants, 
were in possession of his uncle’s memoirs, itis just possible that he 
might have had them bound in this way. In many places the sand 
or boxwood used to dry the ink is still clinging to the characters.! 

As for M. Brunet’s companion, he was also of an administrative 
family, but of somewhat higher rank. The Comte de Chavigny 
was one of the thirteen children of Léon Bouthillier, Comte de 
Chavigny, secrétaire et ministre d’état, the Chavigny against 
whom Saint-Simon’s father had a grudge. His father had won 
distinction under Richelieu. The celebrated Abbé de Rancé, the 
reformer of La Trappe, was the cousin and contemporary of M. 
Brunet’s fellow-traveller, who may himself have been either the 
third son, Jacques Léon, who married and had posterity, or the 
fourth, Louis, who was a knight of Malta. At any rate he had 
just returned from a tour in Italy, was probably not over thirty, 
and brought with him a sage equerry of his mother’s, by neme 
Aubert. There seems to have been a third member of the party, 
a friend of the Comte’s, somewhat mysteriously referred to as 
‘M. Daur—’ or ‘ Dor—,’ but he is never mentioned after the 
arrival in England. 

On September 22, 1676, the party, augmented by a young 
Piedmontese abbé who was going as far as Calais, left Paris for 
Beaumont-sur-Oise, and, after sundry adventures, arrived at Calais 
on the 28th. They were late, but the paquet du Roi postponed 
her departure, chiefly on account of the weather, and meanwhile 
the Duc de Charost, the governor of Calais, entertained our travellers 
at supper. He was a Béthune, and collaterally descended from 


' The attention of the present writer was directed to the MS. by Professor 
Firth. He considered that the journal was of sufficient interest to justify some 
account of its contents. 
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the great Sully. The talk turned, as is usual in such cases, on 
the terrors of the approaching voyage, and the anticipated discom- 
fort of the packetboat ‘ fit dire & toutte la Compagnie mille choses 
plaisantes qui divertirent beaucoup.’ Already on the road to 
Calais had the travellers broached this subject, the vessel in question, 
which was used for letter transport, being from its rounded shape, 
they were sure, almost impossible to get drowned in, but very 
certain to roll about. 

At five o’clock on a very fine morning the party embarked. 
The tide was in their favour, and the passage occupied only four 
hours, but M. Brunet had never found the hours so long, and when 
he got to Dover he went straight to bed with a migraine enragée and 
remained there till evening. He then got up and made copy out of 
his sufferings in letters to the Duc de Charost and the Marquis 
de Courtebonne, the son of the Royal Lieutenant of Calais. In 
those four hours he regretted four thousand times, he says, that 
he had not returned to Paris ; he suggests that if French highway 
robbers were forced to cross the Channel as a punishment their 
numbers would be considerably reduced ; he tells tales of M. de 
Chavigny, who boasted of being a good sailor, but who found a 
great difference between the Mediterranean and the ‘ocean.’ 
He only refrains, in conclusion, from a more vivid description of 
events for fear lest Madame la Duchesse should wish to see the 
letter. Another time he will follow M. de Courtebonne’s advice, 
and eat a good meal before embarking. It seems that it was 
really rough before the party left Calais, and that two vessels went 
down in the Channel. 

On September 30 the travellers left Dover for Canterbury, 
noticing as they went the excellent pasturage, and the ‘ prodigious 
size’ of the cattle and sheep. M. Brunet had secn no finer cathedral 
in France than Canterbury, and was interested in the number of 
Huguenot artisans settled there. At Chatham they found a 
compatriot, M. d’Etigny, with many persons of all nationalities 
who were on their way to Dover to take advantage of the crossing 
of the Duchess of Northumberland, the wife of Ralph Montagu, 
the English ambassador in France. Passing by the cherry orchards 
round Gravesend, on ‘the finest road in the world,’ M. Brunet 
came at last in sight of London. He seems to have been struck 
with the scarcity of good houses outside the city—so different from 
Paris—but he thought nothing more splendid than the sight of 
the Thames covered with shipping, ‘ of which the masts form so many 
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little forests which lead to a great one, the port of the town of 
London, where we arrived on Thursday, October 1, 1676.’ 

Most of the foreigners who visited England at this time had a 
habit, natural enough, but irritating to the historian, of going 
precisely the same little tour, seeing precisely the same things, 
and then speaking as if they had traversed the whole of England, 
whereas their knowledge was probably limited to Dover, Canterbury, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge and Newmarket. Cosmo of Tuscany, 
who landed at Plymouth, saw rather more than this, and Jorevin 
de Rochefort not only pushed across to Gloucester and Somerset, 
but even went to Ireland and Scotland: yet, as a rule, one knows 
what one will find. Brunet is not in the least an exception. He 
sees the usual things, perhaps even fewer than the usual people, 
and he has not a pictorial pen. It is idle, therefore, to expect 
revelations from him ; what value he has is that of the substantiator 
of other accounts, added, perhaps, to the charm of the unedited. 

More interesting in reality is, not his English, but his French 
connection—the long letters home, full of mysterious private allu- 
sions, which he inserts, as he says, to diversify his narrative, and 
his acquaintance with the ministerial families of his own country, 
the Chavigny themselves, the Brienne or the Calonne. Whether or 
no they are serious, there are shadowy references to a fair lady, 
‘whom you know,’ he says to his brother the abbé, who some- 
times sees her, ‘to be the sole cause of my going away.’ ‘My 
journey is a sufficient proof as to whether she or I is the more 
capable of preserving appearances, or rather, of not giving one’s 
neighbour the chance of being scandalised at a pure and innocent 
friendship.’ He adds that, as she has made the abbé her confidant, 
any charge unfavourable to the writer will be laid at his door. It 
may be doubted whether or no this is the haughty Mdlle. de 
Chérigny referred to in another letter ; at any rate M. Brunet had 
a large number of correspondents of the sex. Curiously enough, 
La Chesnaye des Bois’ great ‘ Dictionnaire de la Noblesse,’ usually so 
exactly informed, confesses ignorance of the name of his wife. 

And if these letters take Brunet’s relation out of the ordinary 
run of contemporary French narratives of travel in England, so 
also does his scarcely lawyer-like habit of bursting suddenly into 
song. His lyrics are always quite short, and the rain seems to 
have brought them on, like flowerets. On the road between Paris 
and Boulogne unfavourable weather had already led M. Brunet 
to make a ‘little madrigal, thinking of a lady whom I regretted 
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to have left,’ in connection with whom he asked himself how he 
could expect sunshine so far away from the eyes of his young 
Lisette. Similarly the drenching rain experienced on the way to 
Cambridge brings about a metrical strain in the narrative, entirely 
without announcement, and without the subject being particularly 
suited to this treatment. After all, as he says, he did not write for 
publication, and is conscious that many things which he mentions 
are better treated by others. He left them as they were in his 
notes to remind him of a little journey that he made with a great 
deal of pleasure, and as such it is more graceful to take them. 

Next day, then, after having been to the Exchange, with its 
galleries and mercers’ shops, and after calling at the French embassy 
in the newly-built St. James’s Square, and finding that M. Courtin 
was out, M. Brunet and the Comte went to walk in St. James’s 
Park, as they might have done in the great avenue of the Tuileries. 
On this occasion they saw few people of consequence—chiefly a 
number of ladies of the demi-monde, and Frenchmen de touttes 
les facons, who were going about in troops, ‘ as we see the Germans in 
summer at the Tuileries.’ The King they did not see, in spite 
of his habit of walking there every morning and evening, for the 
Court was away, and when he did return Charles was suffering from 
an injury to the leg received in visiting a ship. Among their 
compatriots the travellers perceived many charlatans, and par- 
ticularly many bankrupts; with the former Brunet evidently 
classes Rabel, the celebrated quack, who claimed to cure all kinds of 
wounds with a certain water, and who found in England that recog- 
nition at the hands of royalty which was denied him then in France. 

The Court must have returned by the following day, for the 
friends went to see the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Ossory, and two 
other courtiers play at tennis. The general lack of ceremony 
evidently surprised the subjects of Louis XIV. Everybody, 
says Brunet, wagers at these games, and the galleries are exclusively 
full of tradespeople, while merchants, bourgeois, and all sorts of 
petittes gens, down to lackeys, take part in the bets. In the middle 
the King came to look on, arriving like a private individual, without 
a guard, and accompanied only by two or three persons ; nobody 
was made to leave, and if one had been uncovered in the first 
instance one would not have perceived that the King was there. 
Before the game was ended M. Brunet had left to see Whitehall 
with a Frenchman who had a key to most of the doors, for by the 
King’s kindness such keys were to be procured for a crown, while 
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for a guinea one could be got which opened all doors not guarded by 
ushers. M. Brunet admired the view of the Thames from Whitehall ; 
‘it forms a straight canal four times as large as the Seine, whereon 
are to be seen an infinity of rowing boats going at an inconceivable 
speed like the gondolas of Venice.” Otherwise the interior of the 
palace made small impression on him; ‘neither the apartments 
nor the furniture are magnificent, and in fact have nothing suitable 
to royal grandeur.’ Nor can he have thought it suitable that the 
King, as he says, lives in his house like a private person. 

In the afternoon the travellers went two leagues out of the 
town to a hill—perhaps Richmond—where there was an extensive 
view of London and the river, good air, and a bowling-green. Here, 
among others thus diverting themselves, was Sir Joseph Williamson, 
Secretary of State, undistinguishable by his habiliments from the rest, 
so that in fact Brunet took them all for merchants of the town. 

On Sunday, after Mass at the ambassador’s, the Frenchmen 

went to see the King dine with the Duke of York. He was served 
in the French manner, and although, patronisingly observes M. 
Brunet, ‘la mesme propreté et la mesme délicatesse des tables du 
Roy de France ne se trouve pas 4 1a sienne, néanmoins elle est bien 
servie et en abondance.’ Afterwards, when no one remained but 
the Prince of Monaco and the Marquis de Cessac, Courtin presented 
the travellers to the royal brothers, who conversed with them 
‘with an inconceivable kindness’ for more than half an hour, 
‘during which they did not cease to give us a thousand marks of 
that natural goodness which is the innate character of these two 
princes.’ There were many well-appointed carriages in the Park 
that afternoon ; the King was alone in his. Women drove with 
no men but their husbands on these occasions, according to Brunet, 
who immediately breaks into melody on the point, hoping that his 
indiscretion in reporting it will not have the effect of introducing 
the restriction into France. St. James’s Park, where he walked 
in the evening, was full, but not of the beaw monde, and persons of 
quality were not to be distinguished by their dress. 

The three letters which Brunet wrote on the following day are 
copied at length into his narrative. The first is a lively effusion 
to the Marquis du Chastelet, one of those who had originally arranged 
to come to England with him. 

For all you have so little courage, Monsieur, you will be annoyed at receiving 


a letter from the capital of a kingdom to which you did not dare to come. 
Nothing in the world is so beautiful as England, It is a true land of Cocaigne. 
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There is nobody who is not rich, the women are more lovely than angels else- 
where, the days of the week are of no account, they know neither Friday nor 
Saturday. Fast-days are so rare that the establishment of a single vigil would 
cost the King his life. It is true that one’s money does not make a long stay in 
one’s purse... . 


This eulogistic account of our isle probably represents less 
M. Brunet’s real opinion of it than his desire for a ‘score’ over 
his friend. The opening of the next letter—to a lady—is a lesson 
on the method of wringing a compliment from a calamity. 

If I had not left my heart in Paris, beautiful and charming N. . . . [writes 
the swain], I should never bring it back to you from England. Nought 
remained in my body from Calais to Dover, and the ocean, enraged, I think, that 
you had deprived it of the tribute which it awaited when you promised that we 
should make this journey together, made me pay for you and for all the fine 
company. 


Then come more praises of London—‘a town where gold and 
silver are displayed as we display copper and tin, and where jaco- 
buses flow as freely as pieces of four sols in France. It is the finest 
town in the universe. The streets are as wide as the Rue de la 
Ferronnerie, the houses symmetrically built, mostly of brick or 
cut stone like the Place Royale. All the ladies of the Court are 
young and fair, and there is no appearance that time and age 
will ever dim their beauty. The entry is so easy that it is simpler 
to speak to the King than to our least busy Ministers.’ 

This epistle closes with a complimentary passage more ouiré, 
to modern taste, than that with which it opened. The President 
assures his fair correspondent that were she to come over to England 
she could make her fortune had she a mind to, for she could rout 
all the mistresses of His Britannic Majesty and, he adds : 
there are so great a number of such beautiful ones that I must be well assured 
of the effects of your young charms, and have myself experienced them, to 
answer to you for the power that you would have over him. . . I know what 
your pretty little mouth and the finesse of your eyes can do. ‘The hearts of kings 


are made like those of their subjects. Love spares not crowned heads—my word 
on it, come here, and you will not come in vain. 


Of a dinner which he ate the next day at the house of Sir Henry 
Slingsby, the Master of the Mint, Brunet gives a detailed account. 
The guests were first ushered into another room where they partook 
of ‘those little English oysters which are so good and so easy to 
digest,’ washed down with excellent Spanish wine. Immediately 
afterwards they went into the dining-room, where the sideboard 
being garnished only with about six dozen glasses of all shapes 
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filed Brunet with apprehensions lest he might not be obliged, 
after the German fashion, to drink a draught in each of them. 
The visitors sat down to table without washing, and were served 
course by course. The first was a soup in which there were two 
capons, with slices of lard rouge round the edge, which was highly 
flavoured, and rather a sauce than a sowpe de santé. The second 
was a very well-prepared chicken fricassee. The third seems to 
have consisted of plum-puddings—‘ quatre pains ronds composés 
de farine, de moélle, de créme et de raisins de Corinthe: on appelle 
cel du Poutin.’ The fourth was a piece of roast beef larger 
than a French sheep, demanding eight hours on the spit. The 
fifth course was two large turkeys swimming in sauce. The next, 
the sixth, was ten or twelve pieces of game, ‘sufficiently well cooked.’ 

The table was then cleared and the cloth taken off, revealing 
a leather tablecloth, which was also removed to show another 
white one beneath it. New covers were brought, and the guests 
were given an eighth course of little patties made of ox-tongue, and 
two or three ragotts as entrées, which, says Brunet, ‘I did not 
know how to finish, and which drew, like all the repast, the praises 
of M. Ambassadeur, who did not cease to exaggerate the good 
cheer and the délicatesse of the English at the expense of the French.’ 
After this there was a fruit course served on little china plates ; 
it was composed, however, only of stewed fruit, of jam and of cheese. 
M. Brunet seems, as one sees, to have worked through this dinner 
with a decreasing sense of gratitude, and he ends with the mordant 
remark that ‘ we were given all sorts of wine except good, with the 
result that I drank only small beer.’ 

After the repast a symphony in the Italian manner was played 
by an Englishman on the clavecin, accompanied by a certain 
‘Nicole,’ an Italian, with the violin. Brunet gives Nicole the 
name of the best performer in the world on that instrument, and 
one finds much the same praise of him in Evelyn’s mentions of 
Slingsby and his musical connection. One thing, however, remained 
wanting to the feast. ‘We asked several times for the ladies of 
the house, whom we knew to be very pretty, but I do not know 
why they were not allowed to be seen.’ Their absence was the 
more tantalizing because the President kept catching glimpses of 
the daughters of his host, ‘ opening a side door to look at us without 
being seen, by the aid of a piece of tapestry, and who apparently 
would very willingly have been of the party ’"—one of the few little 
pictures conjured up by our author’s sober pen. 
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M. Brunet had already witnessed the rope-dancing at South- 
wark Fair, and the bloody gladiatorial combats or fencing-matches, 
which all foreigners went to look at. He now made an expedition 
to see a girls’ school. He says that it was half a league from the 
town, but gives no more precise indication ; Hackney and Chelsea, 
however, were the most usual spots for these institutions. The 
pupils danced in public every Thursday ‘in a large hall at the 
house of the master with whom they board ; there are about forty 
or fifty girls in each of these academies, all rich and some of quality. 
. .. This method gives them emulation and boldness, so that 
there are little girls of seven years who have as much ear and grace 
as the best grown and most advanced.’ Coming back from these 
infantile skippings, the good man wrote letters until he went in the 
evening to pay his court to the Queen. To Madame de Chavigny, 
his friend’s mother, he excuses himself for not writing before, and 
intimates that they are having a very pleasant visit, while ‘ mon- 
sieur votre fils s’y fait aimer de tous les honnestes gens.’ A letter 
to his brother the Abbé Gilles Brunet, councillor like himself in 
the Parliament, gives another of his rarer vivid glimpses of his 
surroundings : 


I am at the ambassador’s with four or five devils who give me not the 
slightest leisure to converse with you at my ease. They are making a horrible 
noise, and say that I have always my pen in my hand, and must be busier than 
Milord Treasurer, who is the Mr. Colbert of England. It is no good my repre- 
senting to them that it is the duties of kinship which engage me so often in that 
exercise ; they answer that everything, even to nature, ought to be forgotten 
when one is in adenaturalised country, and that the sca should separate all things. 
This maxim is indeed sufficiently consonant with the humour of the English. 


The worthy lawyer now entered upon a perfect orgie of religious 
services. He was apparently a good Catholic, but curious. Octo- 
ber 9 being St. Denis’ Day, he went first to Mass at what he calls 
Summersetau—the Queen’s chapel at Somerset House, once Hen- 
rietta) Maria’s—then to another in the ambassador’s new chapel, 
opened with ceremony that very day. The same day he went to 
hear a sermon by Breval, formerly a Capuchin and preacher to the 
late Queen Mother, but now a Protestant minister, who had invited 
them to hear him as he had once been tutor to the Marquis, the 
Comte de Chavigny’s elder brother. He was a canon of Westminster. 
and Brunet’s account of him—which he presumably got from 
the Comte, is that he ‘apostatised in order to marry a woman 
with whom he was in love, and from whom he is now separated 
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because he received ali kinds of ill-treatment from her.’ On the 
11th which was Sunday, he went to a ‘ Kakers’’ meeting, thereafter 
to Mass at the ambassador’s, after that to service at the King’s 
chapel in Whitehall, and ended with evensong and a sermon at 
Westminster Abbey. 

The following day Brunet dined at the ambassador’s, meeting 
the Prince of Monaco, the Portuguese ambassador and Saint- 
Evremond. This dinner was the last which the travellers had in 
London for some days, for on October 14, after nearly a fortnight’s 
stay, they set out on horseback for the country, with the intention 
of visiting some royal and private mansions. Beginning with Ham 
House, where the Gallophil Lauderdale wanted to entertain them, 
they proceeded to Hampton Court, and went thence to Windsor. 
From Windsor they started at nine in the morning for Oxford, 
and the Thames valley country appears to have enraptured M. 
Brunet. He must, of course, have come by the lower London road, 
crossing the Thames at Henley, and it raust have been the extensive 
view from Nettlebed Hill which drew from him the remark that if 
the King were to give anyone all the country which he could see 
from that place he would make him as great a lord as most of the 
princes of Italy. Dining ‘ assez mal’ at Benson (such must be the 
locality indicated by the name ‘ Pinson’), he reached Oxford at 
supper-time. 

Oxford was to M. Brunet ‘a little town fairly well built . . . in 
an extremely beautiful situation, watered by a little river which joins 
the Thames at a little distance.’ But who, one would like to know, 
led the observer to believe that by this river the tide came up as 
far as Oxford, as he states? THe thinks the colleges ‘each more 
superbly built than the last,’ though Christ Church is the only one 
of which he gives any description. There he saw the undergraduates 
at Hall, and says they were served very ill, on wooden platters 
with dirty table-linen. At a table on the dais were several youths 
of quality, and among them a son of the Duchess of Cleveland’s, 
for whose name he leaves a blank. It was Charles Fitzroy, after- 
wards Duke of Southampton, matriculated in the previous Decem- 
ber. There were about 400 undergraduates, so he was told, and the 
studentships were highly prized. 

Of the Schools and the Arundel marbles he writes as follows : 


There is another college for the public schools, where all the sciences and 
languages are taught publicly and generally. There one sees an infinity of old 
tombs and figures of marble and stone bought by the University or presented 
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to it... . They are fastened against the walls of a great court . . . the inscrip. 
tions are uninjured and entire, for the most part in Latin and Greek, to prove, so 
it is claimed, more than 4,000 years of consecutive chronology. 


M. Brunet admired the Sheldonian very much ; he calls it a hall 
of a royal magnificence, and says that it seats 10,000 persons, which 
seems an extravagant computation. Perhaps he saw the press 
underneath also, as he mentions it. The Bodleian he considered 
worthy of the magnificence of the greatest princes for the number 
and quality of the books, the beauty of the situation, and the 
good order observed there. All the books are chained so that they 
cannot be taken away, ‘which moreover would be punishable 
with death [sic]. As modern visitors to the Ashmolean are pressed 
to see the ‘ Alfred jewel,’ so, apparently, were those who went at 
that time to the gallery of the Bodleian forced to admire the sword 
sent by the Pope to Henry VIII. At any rate Cosmo of Tuscany 
and our present writer particularly mention it. In another part 
of the same ‘college,’ as he persists in calling it, Brunet saw the 
medical and natural history curiosities. He adds—whatever he 
means by it—that there is no college at Oxford for the humanities, 
and that scholars are only sent there when they are capable of 
studying philosophy. 

As a Roman Catholic he seems to have been interested to see 
several images of the Virgin, including one which had been put 
up during the last six years, and crosses likewise. ‘I noticed one,’ 
he says, ‘ above a belfry in the middle of the town. . . . The church 
images have only been taken away by the Huguenots, and not by 
those of the Anglican religion, who allow of them.’ He remarks 
that the French are not less hated here than in the rest of England, 
and that even the Bishop, one of the best men in the kingdom, 
allows the scholars to be brought up in these sentiments of aversion. 
The Bishop of Oxford indeed (Dr. Fell, made bishop the preceding 
year) is eulogised by Brunet as leading an exemplary life, and being 
unlike the majority of English ecclesiastics, who mortgaged the 
revenues of their sees. Dr. Fell had sent the travellers a message 
excusing himself for not entertaining them owing to its being a 
great fast-day (presumably the vigil of St. Luke), and he under a 
vow not to eat till sunset. 

The party left Oxford on October 18, meaning to return to 
London, but, changing their minds on the persuasion of the Comte 
de Chavigny (who had set his heart on going to Newmarket), 
retraced their steps to Oxford, took a guide, and spent the night 
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at Bicester, in a bad inn full of smokers and drunkards. If M. 
Brunet and his friend had been less good Catholics they would, 
as he observes, have eaten the mutton which was put on the spit 
for them, but as it was, being a Friday, they renounced this for 
some ‘ bad eggs badly prepared ’ and made a sorry meal. However, 
they slept well—on fresh straw, for the feather-beds were obviously 
to be avoided, and mattresses, as well as shutters to the windows, 
were unknown. But the country ‘confirmed us in the idea that 
the banks of the Thames and the greatest part of England is one 
of the most beautiful countries in the world.’ So at Bedford, the 
sight of the sheep grazing without a shepherd, and in no fear of 
wolves, drew another little poem from M. Brunet. ‘ Paissez, 
moutons,’ he apostrophises them—‘ paissez au gré de vostre envie. 
Les climats oi vous estes nez sont des aziles fortunés.” Human 
beings are not so fortunate, for there are always persons whose 
jealousy and rage render them as formidable as wolves—an allusion, 
as the poet explains, to the strange conduct of a husband who had 
lately taken umbrage at the frequent visits paid by a member of the 
party to his wife. 

They slept at Ceniotte (St. Neot’s), conducted thither by a Roman 
Catholic gentleman of the neighbourhood, a Mr. Robert Hunt, 
whom they met on the road. He was just then under sentence to 
pay two-thirds of his goods as a consequence of fresh anti-Catholic 
legislation. He told them that he and his cousin were the only 
Catholics in their ‘ province.’ 

Brunet saw few people in this district going on foot; they all 
wore good cloth, were well shod, and seemed in easy circumstances. 
The most striking things in country towns and villages were the 
inn-signs. The houses he thought ill-built, and was surprised at 
this in view of the wealth of the peasantry, and on inquiry was 
told that they were idle, and that the kingdom’s being subject to 
great revolutions disinclined them to make much outlay. After 
Oxford, too, Brunet saw no more beautiful women, and found the 
people less intelligent. After four hours of riding through pouring 
rain and of grumbling at M. de Chavigny, the travellers got to 
Coson (Coton), where lived the Roman Catholic gentleman at whose 
house Mr. Hunt had told them that they could hear Mass. 
However, it appeared that there was no priest there, and they 
refused to stop, as they were drenched to the skin, but pushed on 
and entered Cambridge, where they were consoled by a fire and 
good cheer, and where, after dinner, the sight of the colleges 
repaid them for all their pains. 
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Two of them M. Brunet thought finer than anything at Oxford, 
He saw and admired King’s Chapel, heard evensong at Trinity as 
far as the Magnificat, went back to King’s and heard the Nunc 
dimittis and what he calls Compline, and then proceeded to 
St. John’s in the hope of seeing the Bishop, who, however, could not 
be present on account of an injury to his foot, but who sent a beadle 
to give them good seats. However, M. Brunet records that college 
chapel services are not very edifying. Most of the scholars present 
had cravats with their surplices, and some great wigs and hats. 
Only the officiating clergy and graduates were regularly garbed, 
and their linen and fur were not so clean as in the French univer- 
sities. 

On the way to Newmarket the Frenchmen met the Duke of 
Monmouth with some coursing dogs, and saw a hare started. The 
King, who was in the town, received them kindly, and a little scene 
took place in his courtyard which may well be added to the better- 
known anecdotes of Charles’s urbanity. He was about to mount 
his horse, but stopped when he saw them, and said that they must 
be finding him ill-lodged, but that he had bought his house at New- 
market from a private person, his father’s having been demolished 
in the late wars. The astute Brunet took the opportunity of asking 
His Majesty for one of his yachts wherein to return to France. 

He granted it in the most obliging manner in the world, and then took us to 
the door of a stable where were his racehorses, which he said that he wished to 
show us. It was fastened, and he himself knocked five or six times without its 
being opened, and told us that the horses and grooms were then resting, and 
that they had stated hours in the day for this. He waited without becoming 
impatient for ‘ un petit demy quart d’heure’ until an officer found means to open 
it. He then showed us a dozen horses one after the other, explaining the points 
of each. 


After this informal little interview the friends followed Charles 
to the racecourse, where Monmouth beat ‘Milord Griffin’ and 
another by half a neck, and the King seemed extremely pleased at 
his son’s success. 

At Chesterford, however, Brunet owns to an attack of nostalgia. 
‘ We were beginning to get tired of our journey, and whether it was 
that we were embarrassed by not knowing the language, which 
prevented our conversing with the natives, since French is not 
known in the country, or whether in short we were homesick, we 
sang in a very melancholy manner a song that I made to the air 
of a minuet from an opera.’ © In the six lines of this song of M. 
Brunet’s there is little of the spirit in which the poet praised England 
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in his first letters to France. He avers, on the contrary, that since 
he came to England he takes no pleasure in games nor laughter ; 
that, far away from the Seine and from Paris, what beauty he sees 
cannot please him, and that he prefers France to all other lands, 
for it is the sojourn of his dear Iris—who obviously owes her name 
to the exigencies of rhyme. 
Next evening the travellers were back in London (having made 
42 miles that day), and felt as much pleasure in their return as if 
it had been their own country. There were letters to answer, and 
M. Brunet took to his pen and wrote a long letter to Mademoiselle 
de Bienne, M. de Chavigny’s niece, with news of her uncle, telling 
her that she must not complain that he has not written before, for 
Travellers are not the most regular people in the world. You know that they 
are not obliged to observe the fasts ordained by the Church, and that, omitting 
thus without sin what they owe to Heaven, they are in some fashion excusable 
when they dispense with their obligations to men. M. le Comte de Chavigny 
sometimes pushes this liberty further than is reasonable. He asserts that he is 
not obliged to look for Mass on holy-days when one is in the country in a land 
like this, nor to hear it unless it comes to find him on the highroad, for fear of 
losing one’s way. He is the most extraordinary Catholic that I have ever known, 
and when he travels he imagines that it is enough merely to believe in God. It 
is quite true to say that never good man nor good horse came back the better 
from Rome. 


The girl to whom the President thus writes was one of the two 
daughters of the Henriette de Chavigny whose early loss had such 
a melancholy effect on her husband’s reason and career. If this 
was the elder daughter, Anne Marie Thérése, afterwards Marquise 
de Poigny, it is a little pathetic to know that she herself died four 
years from this date, at the early age of twenty-three. 

Brunet’s time in London was now getting short. He saw the 
Regalia and heard the tale of Colonel Blood’s enterprising attempt 
thereon, and the Guildhall—‘ qui n’est pas grand’chose.’ But he 
was struck by the great quantity of booksellers in London, and 
the shops, better and more numerous, he thinks, than in any town 
in the world—‘ grandes, spacieuses, éclairées.’ He visited a proto- 
type of the modern café chantant—‘ une espéce de cabaret qu’on 
appelle Musicaux ’—in which the organ and violins discoursed 
music to those who came to refresh themselves at the tables set 
out on the ground floor and the double balconies. Only the wine 
and beer drunk was paid for, and the outskirts of London were full 
of these places. The travellers had the curiosity to enter another 
to see a sort of swing ‘ made like a crane for getting stones from a 
VOL. XX.—NO. 119, N.S. 43 
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quarry, in which eight persons could go at once. This form of 
enjoyment, like the music, was free of charge. Women (of the lower 
and bourgeois classes, of course) were to be seen at these places as 
frequently as men, and the working man could not get on without 
them, leaving his work every day to smoke and drink there. Asa 
result his work suffered, and French workpeople in England were 
better worth employing, being more assiduous—a fact which bred 
contention. Seven years before, the Grand Duke of Tuscany had 
made exactly the same observation. 

Brunet now seems to have been getting nervous lest he should 
have to return after all in the dreaded packet-boat, for he spoke 
about the promised yacht to the Duke of York, who had returned 
from Newmarket to St. James’s to celebrate his birthday. James 
said that he would give orders, but the next day being Sunday the 
Frenchmen were unable to get any news of the vessel from the 
Secretary of the Admiralty.' On the Sunday evening they supped 
with Colonel Dungan, an Irishman, who now commanded Count 
Hamilton’s regiment in the French service, and was in England 
recruiting. Five other Irish gentlemen were present, all of whom 
had lost their goods and fortunes for their religion. 

At last, on Monday, October 26, the travellers received the order 
for the yacht. It was the ‘ Poursemout’ (the Portsmouth), the best 
equipped and last built of the royal yachts. They took leave of 
their ambassador, and on Tuesday embarked on the Thames in a 
barge, proceeded to Greenwich, where they saw the palace and the 
Queen’s Park, and clocks which would go for fifteen months, went 
on to ‘la Gravefine ’ (Gravesend) and waited there till the next tide 
at six a.m. the following morning, when they set sail for Dover. 
Owing (so he says) to the unfavourable wind, M. Brunet was ill all 
day, more especially as they approached the open sea. They did 
not reach Dover till 7 o’clock on the evening of the 29th, so that if 
the travellers had a better vessel than they came in, they had a good 
deal more time on board her. However, as they quitted Dover 
with the wind a-stern M. Brunet felt better, and, with his own com- 
forting assertion that ‘je commancay 4 manger,’ may here be left, 
on his way to Paris, to record (as he did) that, after all, his own was 


the city of the world which pleased him best. 
D. K. Broster. 


' The travellers wrote to Pepys from Dieppe desiring him to convey to the 
King and the Duke their thanks for the yacht, whose captain they especially 
commend for his civility, and the vigilance perpetuelle which he displayed. The 
letter is among the Pepys papers in the Bodleian Library (Rawlinson MS. A. 185 
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THE NEW CHEMISTRY. 


IV.—CARBON AND THE SHAPES OF ATOMS. 


WueEn John Dalton visited London, Oxford, and Bristol a century 
ago, to expound his new theory of atoms to a series of educated but 
non-chemical audiences, he took a step which his successors to-day 
usually endeavour to avoid under similar circumstances ; that is, 
he carried with him, for the use of those who attended his lectures, 
a number of printed sheets on which his ideas were expressed 
graphically by means of a system of chemical symbols. Dalton’s 
idea, which proved sound, was that the symbols which had helped 
him to see his own notions clearly and definitely would help 
equally any other educated man or woman who might attempt 
to follow those notions. With this fact to encourage me I have 
ventured here and there in this article to repeat the successful 
experiment of the founder of the atom:c theory. 

I do not think I need apologise for this, as I feel sure the few 
and comparatively simple formule in these pages will help every one 
who may read what I have written; but I have commenced my 
story with these few words of explanation in the hope that they 
may prevent any one to whom the subject may seem attractive 
from putting the article aside, after a superficial examination, with 
the idea that it is more difficult or more technical in its nature 
than the other members of the series of which it forms a part ; for 
I feel sure that the exact contrary is the case. 

In a single thimbleful of the ‘marsh gas’ which occurs in 
every specimen of the ‘ fire-damp’ of coal mines there are about 
sixty million million million distinct particles or molecules. In 
each of these molecules of marsh gas there is one atom of carbon. 
What is the shape of this atom of carbon? It is my aim in this 
essay to show how far the chemists have got in the direction of 
winning an answer to this question, and, still more, to show how they 
have attacked the problem. 

At first sight, perhaps, the question asked in the previous 
paragraph may not appear so very difficult, but when we remem- 
ber the minute dimensions of the chemical atoms, and reflect 
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that they are far beyond the reach of the most powerful micro- 
scopes, so that atoms are not to be isolated and looked at one 
by one, like crystals, it seems at once not simple but almost 
fantastic and impossible. Nevertheless in a limited sense it 
has been solved; and the key which has unlocked, or partly 
unlocked, the chamber in which the secret has long been hidden is 
called by chemists ‘isomerism.’ This key has been forged by many 
hands. Its construction may perhaps be said to have been begun 
by Liebig in the laboratory of Gay-Lussac, in a cellar, I believe, 
in the city of Paris, in the year 1823. And for the better informa- 
tion of those who think the members of the younger generation are 
always idle when they seem to do nothing, I may mention that 
Liebig appears to have started on the quest which resulted in the 
discovery of isomerism when dawdling as a boy in the market- 
place of Darmstadt, watching a cheap-jack make the explosive 
constituent of fire-crackers by adding brandy to a solution of 
quicksilver in strong nitric acid. 

The element carbon, so familiar to us in the form of coal, soot, 
charcoal, and diamond, which predominates in almost every part 
of the tissues of all plants and animals, stands out among the eighty 
elements of the chemist on account of the astonishing number and 
variety of its compounds. No less than sixty thousand compounds 
of this single element have already been isolated and studied by the 
chemists ; and, although it is probable that the chemistry of carbon 
is still in its infancy, the compounds of this element already bulk 
so large in the book of chemistry that this volume would shrivel, 
perhaps, to less than half its present dimensions if the record of 
carbon and its derivatives were removed from its pages. It will help, 
I think, to give an idea of the fecundity of this unique element if I 
mention, before we proceed, that it has been calculated that no less 
than eight hundred and two substances (called ‘ tridecanes ’) may 
possibly exist, each of which would have distinct properties, and 
yet be indistinguishable from the rest by chemical analysis, since 
every one of them contains the same proportions of carbon and 
hydrogen, and corresponds to the same chemical formula. When 
I add that very few of these eight hundred substances find a place 
among the sixty thousand carbon compounds known to chemists, 
that nearly everything necessary for maintaining life, and many 
luxuries ; nearly all we eat and, with the exception of water, nearly 
all we drink ; everything we wear ; every flower of the field ; every 
perfume, nearly every dye, and a thousand things besides largely 
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consist of carbon compounds, all will agree that even the wonders of 
radium pale before the possibilities that lie hidden in a handful of 
soot or in a lump of common charcoal, and will understand why it 
is that during the last eighty or ninety years scores and hundreds 
of men have devoted their lives to the study of this single element 
and its transformations. 

The idea conveyed to the chemist by the word ‘ isomerism ’— 
the idea, that is, that two or more distinct compounds may be 
built up by uniting the same elements in exactly the same pro- 
portions—came into chemistry somewhat haltingly. 

It has, of course, been known from the days of Lavoisier and 
Smithson-Tennant that diamond, blacklead, and charcoal, if pure, 
though so different from one another in appearance and in many 
of their properties, all are elementary in their nature ; and, what 
is more, all consist of the same element, viz. carbon. But the 
notion that similar phenomena might occur among compounds 
was not at once grasped even after an example of isomerism had 
been discovered among the compounds of carbon and hydrogen 
by Dalton and his friend Dr. Henry. This curious fact may be 
ascribed to the circumstance that those who accepted the atomic 
theory in its early days started with the idea that a given set of 
atoms, when combined, would be sure to produce one compound 
and no more, or, to put the same idea in another form, that the 
properties of a compound must depend solely on the nature and 
number of the atoms contained in its molecules. 

It was not until after the year 1825 that wider and truer views 
began to assert themselves. 

If you dissolve a bit of silver—say, a sixpenny piece —in a dessert- 
spoonful of strong nitric acid, applying a gentle heat, add to the 
solution while still hot rather more than twice its weight of spirit 
of wine, continue to heat the mixture for a short while, and 
then allow it to cool, small brilliant, colourless crystals in thin 
plates will presently separate from the solution. These crystals, 
which can only be preserved safely in extremely small quantities 
or under water, consist of the silver salt of fulminic acid,' and are 
so unstable that when heated, rubbed in a mortar, or touched 
with oil of vitriol they explode with the utmost violence, giving 
off great volumes of gas and leaving a residue of silver. 

About the year 1824, when working with Gay-Lussac, Liebig 

1 The mercury salt of this acid is the explosive material used for charging 
percussion caps. 
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succeeded in analysing this dangerous salt, and, owing to the ideas 
which then prevailed among chemists, he was not a little surprised 
to find that it consisted of the same elements, united in the same 
proportions, as the silver salt of another acid, then known as cyanic 
acid, which was analysed, about the same time, by his fellow- 
countryman Wohler. Now the substance analysed by Wohler 
possessed no explosive qualities whatever. It was as unlike a 
fulminate as anything well could be. Hence Liebig’s analysis 
created not a little excitement. How could two substances so 
different from each other consist of the very same elements united 
in the same proportions? The idea seemed absurd. It almost 
savoured of alchemy, which was much more out of fashion in those 
days than it is just now. But repeated analyses only confirmed 
Liebig’s discovery; presently his greatest opponent, Berzelius, 
himself discovered another case of a similar kind, and by the year 
1830 it was agreed, at the suggestion of Gay-Lussac, who from the 
first had supported his younger colleague, that the properties of 
chemical compounds do not depend solely on the nature and 
number of the atoms which build up their molecules, but also on 
the manner in which the atoms are arranged within the molecules. 
About a year later Liebig completed the working out of his beautiful 
method of organic analysis (in the course of which process he dis- 
covered how to make bicycle tyres—that is, tubes of indiarubber), 
and thus the new organic chemistry was started on its triumphant 
career. I have sometimes wondered if, by any flash of inspiration, 
Liebig ever in any degree foresaw the results that were to flow from 
these two researches—the new ideas; the vast additions to know- 
ledge, amounting, in effect, to the creation of a new branch of 
science ; the historic industries about to be destroyed ; and the 
new industries about to be created, to the great and special gain 
of his own fatherland ? 

When Berzelius introduced the term ‘ isomerism ’ into chemistry 
the known cases of this phenomenon were still but few. Dalton 
and Henry had discovered two isomeric substances among the 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen. Liebig had demonstrated 
the identical composition of silver fulminate and silver cyanate. 
Wohler had effected a revolution by changing ammonium cyanate 
into urea by the action of heat;! Berzelius had discovered 

1 Before this achievement it was commonly supposed that compounds like 


urea were produced under the influence of a special ‘ vital force,’ and that no such 
compound could be prepared from its elements in the laboratory. 
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the existence in grape juice of racemic acid, an isomeride of 
tartaric acid, and that was all. To-day cases of isomerism have 
been discovered by hundreds, and the whole subject is reduced to 
such order that the skilled organic chemist can predict the exist- 
ence of undiscovered compounds, foretell their properties, and 
suggest their probable modes of formation with a degree of accuracy 
almost equal to that of Mendeléeff when he predicted the existence 
and foretold the properties of gallium and germanium by means 
of the famous ‘ periodic law.’ 

From the earliest days since the introduction of the atomic 
theory into their science chemists have used a conventional system 
of symbols to assist them to picture chemical changes and the 
constitutions of chemical compounds ; and, as I have already said, 
there is no doubt that this ‘ chemical algebra’ did much to bring 
Dalton’s ideas into favour by making them more easy to understand 
than they would have been without such assistance. Dalton’s 
symbols, which represented the atoms by circles bearing various 
devices to distinguish them one from another, have, however, been 
a good deal altered since their inventor passed from the stage, 
and they now take the form of letters of the alphabet arranged 
according to certain simple conventions. No doubt they seem a 
little alarming at first sight to a beginner, but they are not really 
difficult to follow, and a formula such as 


CH,.CH,. .-H 
cH? °<cH,.oH, 


which represents one of the constituents of the fusel oil of pot-still 
whiskey, and rejoices in the not very attractive name of methyl-ethyl- 
carbin-carbinol, soon becomes quite a lively and suggestive affair to 
the student of chemistry. In this and all similar formule each letter 
represents an atom, of fixed weight, of an element; C standing for 
an atom of carbon, H for an atom of hydrogen, and O for an atom 
of oxygen. Numerals, like the figure 3 in the group CH,, indicate 
the number of atoms of the given element in that group. Thus 
CH, means that here we have one atom of carbon united with three 
atoms of hydrogen. 

I should add that it is found desirable to treat certain 
groups of atoms, such as the group CH,, the group CH,HO, and, 
again, the group OH, as if they were indivisible, like atoms, since 
these groups can, in fact, be transferred unbroken from one molecule 
to another in chemical changes almost as readily as atoms them- 
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selves. Such groups are called ‘ compound radicles,’ to distinguish 
them from atoms or simple radicles. The reader will now see that 
the above not very simple formula tells the chemist at a glance 
that the substance it represents may be considered to consist of four 
separate groups of atoms—namely, methyl (CH;), ethyl (CH,CH,), 
hydrogen (H), and the group CH,OH—all grouped about a single 
carbon atom, which, to distinguish it from the rest, is printed in 
heavy type. The chemist knows how the various radicles can be 
got into the molecules which contain them, and also how they 
may be removed again from these molecules. And such a formula 
as the one we are considering may convey to him a great deal of 
other information, which does not concern us now. 

One of the most striking qualities of the carbon atom is this, 
that whilst other atoms show, as a rule, relatively little inclination 
to combine with atoms of their own kind, carbon atoms, on the 
contrary, will unite with one another literally by the dozen to form 
stable compounds. Indeed, one compound, dimyricyl, C,,H,.., 
may be quoted which contains no less than sixty atoms of carbon 
joined together, as we believe, by chemical attraction, whatever 
that may be, more or less like the links of a chain. 

There is one other point I must mention at this stage. No 
single carbon atom has ever been found to be combined with more 
than four atoms of hydrogen, and even this only occurs in the case 
of marsh gas, which accordingly may be represented, graphically, 


as follows :— 
H 


The lines joining the symbols of the atoms of carbon and hydrogen 
represent the units of the attraction which hold them together, 
the single carbon atom being, as you will see, supposed to have as 
many of these units as all four hydrogen atoms taken together. Of 
course no such bonds have really been proved to exist. Like the 
letters C and H they are mere symbols, used to fix our ideas. 

Marsh gas, as we have seen, is by no means the only com- 
pound formed by the union of carbon and hydrogen. On the 
contrary, this substance forms the starting point of a large and 
important series of compounds, known as the ‘ normal paraffins,’ 
whose members form the chief components of the thousand million 
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gallons of petroleum, or rock oil, obtained every year from the oil 
springs of North America. Let us see how this can be. 

If we think of carbon and hydrogen atoms respectively as solid 
objects, like, let us say, minute billiard balls, which attract one 
another, but differ in their other properties, having, for example, 
different weights, and unequal powers of combining, so that a 
single carbon atom can combine, as indicated by the diagram on 
the previous page, with no less than four hydrogen atoms, is it 
not clear that if two carbon atoms were joined together each 
would use up at least one of its attractions, or, as chemists say, one 
bond,' or one valency, and, consequently, that the two atoms of 
carbon, when combined, would still be able to attract six atoms 
of hydrogen, but not eight, as two separate atoms of carbon 
can do? But if this argument be sound, it follows first that, 
in addition to marsh gas, there might exist a second compound of 
carbon and hydrogen, containing in each molecule two atoms of 
carbon united together and six atoms of hydrogen, as indicated by 
the figure given below : 


and secondly, as you will find, if you draw the necessary diagram 
on paper, that there might be a third compound consisting of a 
sort of chain made of three atoms of carbon together with eight 
atoms of hydrogen, a fourth based on a chain made of four atoms 
of carbon, a fifth with five, and so on, theoretically, ad infinitum. 
In reality, however, only a score or so of the compounds that we 
could discover in this way with the aid of a pencil and a bit of paper 
have been prepared and studied, but many of these are very familiar 
in the form of cleaning oil or benzoline, the paraffin oil used for 
lamps, the oil used for lubricating bicycles and other machinery, 
vaseline, and the paraffin wax of which candles are made, all of 
which are mixtures of hydrocarbons belonging to this interesting 
series. 

Now this method of inventing new compounds may seem very 
simple and straightforward. But if you take pencil and paper 
and write down the picture formula of the third member of the 


1 The word ‘ bond’ applies to the lines joining the atoms in the above formula, 
and is supposed to symbolise a unit of attraction. 
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series we are investigating, and then that of its successor, you 
will find that a new and puzzling complication arises at this point. 
It is this: You can arrange four atoms of carbon in two different 
ways. You can arrange them side by side, like four billiard balls 
placed in a row, or like the links of a chain, so that no single one of 
them is connected to more than two others, viz. to one on its right 
hand and to another on its left. Also you can arrange three of the 
atoms of carbon (and an atom of hydrogen) round about the fourth 
atom of carbon, like fixed stars, or like the four hydrogen atoms in 
the figure on p. 680, so that one of the four carbon atoms is con- 
nected to each of the other three and serves as a sort of nucleus 
to hold them together. Thus we can invent two butanes, as these 
compounds would be named, in which the atoms are arranged 
dissimilarly within their molecules—that is to say, two isomerides. 
If we pursued this idea further we should find that with five atoms 
of carbon at our command we could invent three distinct substances, 
with six carbon atoms, five, and so on, the number of theoretically 
possible isomerides increasing so rapidly as we proceed that with 
thirteen carbon atoms no less than eight hundred and two com- 
pounds can be invented on paper. 

Now, curiously enough, only one marsh gas, only one paraffin 
containing two atoms of carbon in its molecule, and only one con- 
taining three atoms of carbon have ever been prepared. But, on 
the other hand, two butanes (C,H,,), three pentanes (C,H,,), and 
no less than five hexanes (C,H,,), that is to say, just the number 
suggested by theory, have been prepared and studied in the labora- 
tory. This, to say the least of it, surely suggests that we stand on 
fairly solid ground when we invent new compounds in the manner 
suggested, even though as we go higher in the series we find that 
comparatively few of the swarms of theoretically possible com- 
pounds have been prepared and identified up to the present time. 

It would be interesting, if it were possible, to pursue this part 
of our subject somewhat further, and to study some illustrations 
drawn from less simple groups of compounds, such as the alcohols, 
the class to which common spirit of wine belongs, or the ethers. 
But excursions into these wider fields are forbidden to us, partly 
from consideration of space, and partly because a greater variety 
of illustrations might produce confusion, by adding to the com- 
plexity of the subject, rather than give clearness to our ideas, and 
so tend to defeat the object we have in view. 

If any of those who read this article should chance to be of 
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a mathematical turn of mind, it may have occurred to them as they 
read the last two or three pages that, in spite of the support brought 
to the above speculations by the known facts of the case, the theory 
of isomerism, as stated here, exhibits a very serious defect. Is it 
possible, they will ask, that an hypothesis which arranges atoms 
and molecules as if they existed on plane surfaces—that is, in 
space having length and breadth but no thickness—can give an 
adequate picture of the real atomic construction of a molecule ? 
Now this criticism is perfectly sound. These models, or diagrams, 
which we have constructed are all very well in their way, but 
there are facts they do not account for, as well as the facts they 
do account for. It happens, however, that our road leads through 
these models and not to these models. They mark a stage in our 
journey but they do not bring us to our destination, nor even 
within sight of our destination, as we soon shall see. 

If you draw a circle or some other simple figure on a sheet of 
white paper and look at it through a crystal of Iceland spar, you will 
see not one circle, but two, because each ray of light that enters 
the crystal is split into two rays, which emerge from the crystal 
separately and thus give two images. It is possible by using 
suitable apparatus to get rid of one of these two rays, and when 
this is done we have what is usually spoken of as polarised light— 
that is, light consisting of vibrations which are all in a single plane 
transversely related to the line of propagation of the beam of light. 
These vibrations might all be vertical vibrations, or all horizontal 
vibrations, but they would not consist of a mixture of the two. Now 
certain substances—for example, sugar—act in a peculiar manner 
on polarised light. If, for example, you arrange an apparatus so 
as to obtain a beam of polarised light, place in its course a specimen 
of one of these substances, and study the light as it emerges from | 
the substance, you will find its plane of polarisation has been 
twisted or rotated a little to the right or a little to the left, the 
effect produced being proportional to the thickness of the layer of 
substance, or, in the case of a solution, proportional to the length of 
the column of solution and to its concentration, so accurately as 
to afford us a very useful method of measurement in many cases. 

The substances which, like sugar, behave as described in the 
previous paragraph are frequently spoken of as ‘ optically active,’ 
those which twist the plane of polarisation to the right being said 
to be right-handed or ‘dextro-rotatory’ and those which have the 
opposite effect left-handed or ‘levo-rotatory,’ and they fall into 
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two distinct classes—first, solids, like rock crystal, which lose 
their optical activity when they are melted or dissolved, and, 
secondly, substances which are active both when melted and when 
dissolved in water or some other solvent. The former class we may 
neglect, since their activity would seem to depend on the way in 
which the molecules are arranged to build up their crystals, but 
the activity of the latter class is most important to us. It brings 
us, in fact, to our most interesting case of isomerism. 

About sixty years ago Mitscherlich, the chemist, communicated 
a memoir to the Academy of Sciences in which the following words 
are to be found : ‘ The racemate ' and tartrate of soda and ammonia 
have the same chemical composition, the same crystalline form, 
the same angles, the same specific weight, the same double refraction, 
and consequently the same inclination of the optic axes. Dis- 
solved in water their refraction is the same. But while the dis- 
solved tartrate causes the plane of polarisation to rotate the 
racemate exerts no such action. . . . Here the nature and the number 
of the atoms, their arrangement, and their distances apart are the 
same in the two bodies.’ This note put the chemists of those days 
in @ difficulty. ‘How could it be admitted that the nature and 
number of the atoms, their arrangement and distances apart in 
two chemical substances are the same, without concluding that the 
two substances are absolutely identical?’ The identity of the 
two salts, asserted by Mitscherlich, and the differences in their 
optical characters were felt to be incompatible. One or the other 
must be wrong. We might, it is true, get round the difficulty 
by supposing that there are in solutions of these salts not single 
isolated molecules but groups of molecules, and that the optical 
properties of the solutions depend on the arrangement of the 
molecules which make up these groups. But we have no right to 
accept this royal road out of the dilemma until every other possible 
solution of the problem has been tested, and, above all, not before 
we have attempted to carry the theory of isomerism at least one 
step further, and endeavoured to replace the imperfect conceptions 
which deal with molecules as if they consisted of atoms arranged 
in space of two dimensions by a theory of atomic arrangement in 
three-dimensional space. 

These considerations, or considerations very like them, impelled 
Louis Pasteur, who was a student in the Ecole Normale when Mit- 
scherlich published his note, to refuse a professorship at Tournop 


1 See cases of isomerism, p. 678. 
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in order to study the crystals of the racemate and tartrate of soda 
and ammonia. The result was that before long he noticed a fact 
which all his predecessors had failed to detect—namely, that the salt 
of racemic acid when crystallised from an aqueous solution deposited 
two distinct sorts of crystals, further that these were so related that 
when specimens of one variety were placed before a mirror they 
produced images exactly like the crystals of the second variety, 
and, most wonderful of all, that the members of one set of these 
crystals were quite indistinguishable from those of the salt prepared 
from ordinary tartaric acid ; whereupon, to cut a long story short, 
by separating the two kinds of crystal, by hand-picking, into two 
heaps and regenerating their acids, Pasteur was able to demon- 
strate that a sample of racemic acid could be split up into two 
acids—first, ordinary tartaric acid, and, secondly, a new acid unlike 
tartaric acid und unlike racemic acid also. This new acid was not 
only optically active, like tartaric acid, but optically active in the 
opposite sense, for whilst tartaric acid rotated polarised light 
strongly to the right the new acid rotated it equally strongly in 
the opposite direction. Racemic acid, in short, was not identical 
with tartaric acid in the structure of its molecules, as Mitscherlich 
had supposed, but quite unlike it. It consisted, in fact, of a com- 
bination of tartaric acid with another acid which differed from it 
most notably in its optical properties. 

These remarkable phenomena so difficult, indeed, so impossible 
to account for by formule constructed in two dimensions, which 
have been fully confirmed and supplemented by many other facts 
of a similar order, suggested, from the first, to Pasteur the idea 
that they must depend in some way on a want of symmetry, a want 
of balance in the arrangements of the atoms within the molecules 
of active compounds, and convinced him that in these two acids 
‘we have to do with an asymmetric arrangement the images of 
which cannot mutually cover one another.’ And he endeavoured 
to conceive arrangements of atoms in gyratory spirals, and at the 
angles of irregular tetrahedra, that might be consistent with this 
idea. But partly because the necessary data were not available 
forty or fifty years ago, and partly, perhaps, because Pasteur’s 
attention was diverted to other fields, it was not until a good many 
years later (1874) that van’t Hoff and Le Bel by their splendid 
conception of the asymmetric carbon atom carried chemistry at a 
bound into the regions which Pasteur and others had in vain en- 
deavoured to penetrate. 
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Pasteur’s famous research greatly stimulated investigations of 
the optically active compounds, and so led in the course of years 
to the gathering together of a body of information which was not 
at the disposal of the earlier workers. It was found, for example, 
that the case of tartaric and racemic acid did not stand alone, 
but that optical asymmetry usually manifests itself in the shapes 
of the crystals of active substances like the two tartaric acids, 
the isomers showing differences in crystalline form by which 
they may be distinguished almost as readily as by their optical 
qualities. Substances of this class were found, moreover, to be 
less closely alike, even in their chemical qualities, than Mitscherlich 
had supposed, so that a pair of optical isomers may differ so com- 
pletely in their physiological relations that one of them may be 
selected and the other rejected as food, if both are placed in the 
feeding grounds of some of the lower organisms. But the most 
important discovery of all was this: In every optically active 
carbon compound we find at least one atom of carbon joined, like 
the carbon atom whose symbol is leaded in the formula written 
on p. 679, to four quite distinct groups or radicles. 

Now an atom of carbon thus laden with four diverse groups 
of atoms is termed an asymmetric carbon atom. And van’t Hoff 
and Le Bel have shown that an atom of carbon so loaded may be 
represented as a solid in two different ways, which have the same 
relations to one another as those of an object and its image seen 
in @ mirror. 

To realise this we may suppose either that a carbon atom is a 
tetrahedron and that the four diverse groups of atoms are attracted 
to its four corners, or, as is more usual, assume that in combination 
the four groups of atoms are placed at the four angles of an ima- 


A 





ginary tetrahedron, whilst the carbon atom is placed at its centre, 
as in the above diagram, where for the sake of simplicity the 
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letters A BC D are intended to represent the four diverse groups 
which exist in an active molecule. 

If you were to place a solid model I, corresponding to the above 
figure, opposite a mirror and look at its image IT, you would see the 
latter as drawn below. 








A A 
D D 

B Cc c B 
I : II 


Now here we have representations of two molecules containing 
the same radicles, A, B, C, D, similarly arranged about an atom 
of carbon. And yet there is a difference between these molecules. 
They are not identical, and it would be impossible, as you will find 
on a trial, to make either of them, as a whole, coincide exactly with 
the other in any position whatever. You cannot make A in figure I 
coincide with A in figure II, and at the same time make B, figure I, 
coincide with B, figure II, and also C with C and D with D. The 
two molecules are not superimposable. That is to say, they do not 
represent identical substances, but correspond to the ‘ asymmetric 
arrangements the images of which cannot mutually cover each 
other’ which Pasteur sought in vain half a century ago. They 
seem to give us, moreover, a hint about the shape of the atom of 
carbon. Not a clear indication certainly, but a hint such as one 
might get about the shape of a distant rock from one peep at it 
from one single point of view during its moiaentary illumination 
by a flash of lightning. And that, I fear, is all we can hope to 
attain at present. 

It must not be supposed that stereochemistry rests where this 
article leaves it. During recent years a real beginning has been 
made in laying the foundations on which, in time, there may 
be built up a stereochemical scheme wide enough to embrace 
all the elements known to chemists. Nor must it be supposed 
that the completion of such a ‘ newer chemistry’ as that which is 
foreshadowed by these latest speculations and researches on the 
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constitutions of molecules will ring down the curtain on chemical 
research in this direction ; for nothing seems less likely than that. 
Is it possible to believe that the atoms in any single one of the 
molecules of which all matter is built up are rigidly held together 
in assigned positions in the molecule in the manner suggested even 
by the most advanced of the ‘ mind pictures ’ set out in this article ? 
Can we believe for a moment that the atoms which compose a 
molecule stand in place, fixed, immovable, like the pieces on a chess 
board, till a chemist or some other agent intervenes to set them in 
motion and produce a new arrangement—that is, a new chemical 
compound ? Does it not seem far more likely that, like the pieces 
in that unique game of chess in which Alice and the Red Queen 
took part through the looking-glass, the atoms move within the 
molecules, perhaps like the members of the heavenly systems—or 
that possibly, as suggested years ago by the late Professor William- 
son, they may even move from molecule to molecule in an unending 
course of migrations? If so—and facts are not altogether wanting 
to support ideas of this kind—then stereochemistry does not say 
the last word on this interesting subject, and stereochemical for- 
mule will have to be replaced sooner or later by living pictures, for 
which models may perhaps be found in the constellations which 


glorify the heavens. 
W. A. SHENSTONE. 




















CHIMAERA AND PHASELIS. 


BY D. G. HOGARTH. 


THE gale was over, leaving a long creaming swell, as we stood into 
the Gulf of Adalia; and morning came up in that rare splendour 
which, seen in the Levant on the morrow of a south-wester, will 
persuade you once for all, with the Hebrew poets, that bliss is light. 
The Chelidonian islets seemed translucent, like dusky pearls on a 
heaving texture of opalescent satin. Two Norse deck-hands, stolid 
men at other times, were so filled with the joy of living that they 
sought vent in saluting ecstatically the astonished crew of a 
caique, swaying on the same fairy sea as themselves ; and we, for 
our part, found the world hardly big enough for our lust of move- 
ment, and the yacht, at any rate, a great deal too small. Ashore 
we must be, and all received with enthusiasm the skipper’s proposal 
to alter the course to Deliklitash, that we might go in search of 
a famous but little seen wonder of ancient days, the ever-burning 
fire of Chimaera. 

For an hour we hugged the Lycian crags, until, opening out a 
broad bay encircled by wooded steeps, we could stand inshore with 
the glittering pyramid of Takhtaly on the starboard bow. A 
shelving bank of shingle appeared ahead, and behind it a narrow 
strip of field and garden, deeply embowered, and divided by a 
stream which issued from a dark chasm in the horseshoe of hills. 
Half a dozen roofs were visible among the trees, with a single flag- 
pole, up which presently glided a red ensign, shaking itself out in 
honour of what doubtless was believed to be the rare visit of a 
European ship of war ; and a little knot of eager figures gathered 
on the beach. Our anchor was let go far out, for soundings were 
none too many on the charts, and the whale-boat crew had a long 
pull before the bows grated on the shingle, and were pulled high 
and dry by willing hands. Who we were supposed to be I know 
not. The stars and stripes at our stern were probably not known 
in Deliklitash. Our latest predecessor seems to have been the 
Crown Prince, now King, of Italy, who called some years ago and 
left a pleasant memory, which perhaps went for something in our 
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welcome. In any case, all ashore seemed glad to see us, and vied 
in offering guidance to Yandr, the Fire, assuming without further 
question that thither, like our royal forerunner, we must wish 
to go. 

The path led at first northward across the shallow stream, and 
into gardens where we threaded our way among irrigation con- 
duits, in defiance of protesting hounds, and through and under a 
various vegetation which rioted for room. The little plain, facing 
south-east, must grill in summer time in the climate of a hot-house, 
beneath those gigantic firebricks of red rock; but on an April morning, 
after a spell of storm, it seemed the Happy Valley where snow could 
never come nor any wind blow coldly. Certainly none blew on 
us, and our gait of emulous exhilaration sobered gradually as the 
sun climbed higher, and we bore away from the coast up the short 
turf of a ravine, where camels were browsing untended. Once 
away from the gardens, we saw no one except a herd-boy with 
kine feeding near the sea, and little enough sign of the hand or foot 
of man. The forest scattered into clumps of deciduous trees on the 
floor of the valley, but spread a thin mantle of pine and fir up 
the steepening slopes, till checked by cornices of angry volcanic 
erag. No police, no chance of land-lopers, beautiful unfamiliar 
flowers and winged things fluttering among them—it is the most 
pleasant walk you may have on Turkish soil. The guide talked of 
beasts and birds as a Lycian farmer, sportsman by immemorial 
tradition, always will. He told of bears which come down from all 
sides into the little plain in winter and almost besiege the folds 
and byres ; of boars which rout everywhere by night in the gardens ; 
of myriad partridges and francolin, whereof we saw and shot but 
one ; of the leopard, and also, as has often been heard before, of a 
lion to be found in the wilder hills. No European has ever shot, or 
so much as seen in Lycia, alive or dead, the kingly beast which is so 
often represented on ancient tombs of the region ; and may be this 
arslan of Deliklitash is but a Kaplan, the panther which frequents 
other Anatolian mountains, less unknown than the Lycian Alps. 

Opposite a ruddy patch on the northern side of the ravine, 
which the guide said was the dump-heap of an ancient copper 
mine, he struck off to the south, and led us slantwise up the steep 
slope into the pine forest. There was no track but such as goats 
use, and the rock-steps were long striding for booted and gaitered 
men. The Lycian, however, made as light of them as his flock would 
have done, his feet being protected by close-bound layers of hide 
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and wool, the most suitable gear in the world for rocks, light as 
a moccasin and pliable as a sock. Some of us would not be beaten 
by him; others frankly refused to go his pace ; and so in very open 
order it was that we came out at last, breathless and crimson with 
heat, into a little dell, about a thousand feet above the ravine, bare 
of trees, and floored with an ash-like crust. An inconsiderable group 
of mean ruins rose in the middle of this patch of desolation. The 
place looked like the tailings of a furnace, and smelt of leaking coal 
gas. ‘Ishté/’saidthe guide. ‘Thereyouare! Yandr!/’ Wasever 
such disillusion ? Where were those eternal fires ? The sun shone 
pitilessly down into the little hollow which lay before us, burned 
out, blanched, dead. Was this all we had come out to see? The 
last arrived of us, the least cool and the most disgusted, made a 
bee-line for the ruins, then started as if stung, and jumped aside. 
We followed with more caution, and lo! the Fire was at our 
feet. Tongues of flame rose spirituous, colourless, invisible at ten 
paces in that white glare of sun-scorched slag, licking the mouths 
of a dozen vents, a fire inextinguishable, inexhaustible, fed 
by nothing that could be seen or felt. How should a primitive 
people not believe the place holy ground? The guide said fire 
would issue wherever water was poured, and drawing from a 
mountain rivulet hard by, we made trial, and found he spoke 
truly. The largest vent, a small crater in comparison of the rest, 
opened under the main group of ruins, which had evidently been 
once a church, built with the stones of an older structure. An 
inscription of late Roman date was encrusted in the blistered wall, 
and there can be little doubt a pagan temple stood here to the honour 
of the Spirit of the Fire. Hard by, on the edge of the slag and half 
hidden in thorn scrub, were ruins of another building of many 
chambers, in some of whose crumbling interiors were mouldering 
frescoes of saints. Here must have dwelt the monks who served 
the church. Trees and bushes on all hands were hung with rags, 
vicarious vouchers for their former wearers. That was all. A 
second patch, said the guide, like this and with similar ruins, was to 
be found higher up the mountain, but we had not time to reach it. 
Thus we saw no more of Chimaera than that half-acre of pallid 
crust, with its lambent elusive flames, its mean ruins, and its 
beggarly memorials of modern pagans rotting on the neighbouring 
boughs. 

Nevertheless, when we turned at last to go down the hill we 
were more than content—not with the spectacle, for, except by 
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night, when the patch is a far-seen beacon at sea, that is no great 
matter ; but with the suggestion of the spot. It was good to have 
been in so obvious a holy place, where man must have known him- 
self to be very near the Earth Spirit from the first moment that he 
broke into the Lycian solitude. The piacular rags, the temple 
stones, and again the rags, witness that so he actually believed 
and still believes. But to whom in the fulness of time did 
he dedicate that church? To the Panaghia, most probably, the 
All Holy, the Virgin Mother, whose honour nine out of ten churches 
in western Asia Minor commemorate. There are many Christian 
shrines in the Nearer East, of course, which bear other names than 
hers, dedicated to obscure saints who never lived ; and there are 
tombs enough, honoured as the resting-places of other saints who 
never died, and not more authentic than the barrows supposed by 
uncritical piety to cover in duplicate and triplicate the colossal 
bones of patriarchs drowned in the Flood, or those turbés of 
early Moslem champions who, in fact, died decently in far Arabian 
oases, or were eaten of birds and dogs in the passes of Syria. 
But all these are peculiar sanctuaries, holy places of particular 
tribal groups, whose spiritual occupants passed through many 
metempsychoses before they found final beatification as Saint 
This or Abu That. Whereas the Panaghia has a universal cult 
in all the region, having inherited the honour of the one great 
Nature Goddess, who was worshipped here of old under many 
names—Leto and Artemis, Kybele and Mylitta, Baalit and 
Ashtoreth, and others still earlier that are not known to us. 
I have written before of the persistence of the Aphrodite cult 
at Paphos, illustrated by that holy story of the Paphian monas- 
tery of Chrysaorgiatissa, of which a Venetian engraving, struck 
from a copper-plate jealously preserved by the monks, is a record. 
.Thereon, in a series of vignettes, the authentic picture of the Virgin 
and Child by St. Luke, which is still the glory of the monastic icono- 
stasis, is seen cast into the Karamanian sea in the iconoclastic days, 
and drifting to shore on the Paphian strand, like any Venus in 
her tinted shell. Thence it is borne into the mountain of Rhoea, 
where the monastery now stands, but once stood, as Cypriote 
inscriptions witness, a temple of her whom the early islanders 
called the Queen. And there is an even more curious survival of 
the Earth Goddess in a place no less sacred to her cult than Paphos, 
namely, Ephesus, which I have learned of later. Throughout 
Anatolia she suffered a long eclipse, driven to hiding in the secret 
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hearts of the peasantry by the Arab and the Central Asian prefer- 
ence for a Father God, a god of battles; but in these latter days 
of more free religious practice she is beginning to emerge again, 
clinging obstinately to her ancient seats. In primeval Ephesus 
the shrine of the Virgin Mother lay, not in the plain, as in Hellenic 
times, but among the southern hills in the glen of Ortygia, under 
the shadow of Solmissus ; and it is to the head of that same glen, 
and no other, that Christian pilgrims, growing in numbers from 
year to year, now resort, especially on the Wednesday of Easter 
week. Their arduous goal for the past ten years has been a ruinous 
building, held to be a remnant of the house in which St. John 
lodged Her for whom he was bidden to provide. The identifica- 
tion is modern, and due to the sanguine faith of certain Latin 
priests of Smyrna, inspired by the visions of Anne Catherine Emme- 
rich, the German nun, who revealed a history of the Virgin to Clement 
Brentano, wherein she described the Ephesian retreat. But the place 
had been associated with Our Lady by the Orthodox long before 
the Benedictines and Franciscans of Smyrna found it out ; for the 
shepherds and husbandmen of Kirkinji say they have brought their 
prayers and their sick to it for more centuries than local tradition 
can count, especially during the recurring octaves of the Assumption. 
Under the Frankish egis, however, its fame and vogue have in- 
creased twentyfold, and thither journey now from far and wide the 
childless mothers and those who bear hardly ; the girls who would 
have husbands and babes ; and the men desirous of fruitful wives, 
increase of flocks and productive fields. Leto-Artemis of Ortygia 
iscome to her own again. Who can say why this craving to find the 
Divine in the Feminine should be planted so deep and firm in the 
Anatolian’s soul ? and not in his or hers only, but in those of most of 
the simpler folk in Mediterranean lands, to whom, whatever their 
profession, the Virgin undoubtedly stands for the Deity in effective 
relation to man. As it is now, so it was in the beginning; and 
perhaps that is why the Panaghia and the Madonna have done so 
little among these peoples to better the lot of their sex. To northern 
and western Europe the Virgin came as a stranger, bringing a new 
message of civilisation ; in southern Europe and western Asia she 
had been from all time, and her new message was overweighted by 
the tradition of the old. 

In that remote Lycian sanctuary of the Earth Spirit we felt 
that, in one respect at least, we understood the prehistoric mind. 
The student of antiquity may reasonably feel so in ancient holy 
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places, and before documents of dead religions ; for nothing is so 
consistent throughout the ages as the soul of man groping for a 
relation to its God. The evidence of spiritual processes of the 
past is the most attractive which is offered to an archeologist, 
who must study so much that is utterly external to him and 
objective after the long lapse of time, and always feels like 
some observer of the heavens watching for a sure trace of human 
action on a planetary surface. Such evidence Chimaera offered, 
and with it a momentary sense of communion with the past, a 
vague suspicion of Anamnesis, a momentary understanding of one’s 
racial childhood. 

Anchor was up by the early afternoon, and we were dropping 
down to Tekir Ova, once Phaselis, the most easterly city which 
paid the Athenian tribute. We were now near enough to the 
northern shore of the gulf to have full a hundred miles of the 
Pamphylian Taurus in view, bent in a dazzling crescent, which 
would have been spectacle enough to hold all eyes, had not a better 
been hanging right above us. A most perfect natural pyramid, 
Takhtaly lifts itself 8,000 feet from the sea-line, far from all other 
snow-capped hills ; and for that it must be held the proudest peak 
on this exquisite Anatolian coast, perhaps on any coast atj all of 
the Mediterranean Sea. You will forget many a loftier mountain 
before, once seen from south, east, or north, you have forgotten 
Takhtaly. Rising immediately to west of the city, it is the great 
glory of Phaselis ; but even were it away, the site would be one of 
the most beautiful in the Greek lands, whether for its prospect over 
the purple gulf to the far seen Tauric Alps, or its own landscape 
and nearer setting. The main part of the city lay on a peninsula 
of jutting rock, falling sheer to the sea on three sides, and probably 
once an island ; but not in historic times, for an aqueduct straddles 
across the sandy isthmus. Its situation gave it two harbours, 
whereof the southern is large, shallow and silted up; the northern, 
the most pellucid rock-bay imaginable, still fringed with broken 
quays and fenced by a broken mole. All the region of eastern 
Lycia is now become a wilderness, but Tekir Ova is a wilder 
spot than most. It seems to have been little worth anyone’s 
while to quarry it, and the city, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine, 
has been left for Nature to reconquer by her own slow process, 
as best she may after many centuries of inhabitation. On the 
high part of the peninsula the sturdy cistus shrubs have found 
lodgment in every corner and cranny of the buildings, and helped 
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wind and weather to tumble them bit by bit into such vast 
hummocks as a terrific earthquake might leave; and sprouting 
thickest in all hollows, thorns stand round each great heap, and 
let no man through without toll of his garments and his skin. 
The main street, flanked by the theatre and other public buildings, 
ran across the isthmus from one harbour to the other, and is now 
become one long grove of evergreens and firs, which have thrust 
down many a wall, trailing their fingers over carved and inscribed 
surfaces. The undesigned avenue frames some very pretty 
effects, the best being a vignette of the northern harbour, seen 
down the green tunnel from a hundred paces away. But no 
fancy can people this woodland glade with the human folk who 
once passed to and fro. Fauns and hamadryads are all you may 
see in the longest vigil. 

There is no monument worth a pilgrimage. The theatre is 
small and collapsed; the temples are buried beneath their own 
ruin, and become shaggy hillocks ; the buildings about the market- 
place are choked up, and hardly more visible through the brake 
than was the castle in the Sleeping Wood. A series of white 
marble gravestones, lining the northward road from the harbour, 
do, indeed, make something of an exception; and fragments of a 
meritorious portrait-bust from one of these lie scattered among 
the fir-needles. But Phaselis is worth going all the way to see 
for nothing but the gracious revenge which Nature is taking 
there on those who were once her lords. 

Tekir Ova is a type of what one may see every few miles along 
these coasts of Asia Minor—every few miles an ancient seaport, 
its moles abandoned to the waves and its streets to the fox and 
the jackal, and rarely any modern settlement to replace it. There 
are many busy centres of life in Asia Minor, but almost all lie out 
of sight of its shores, the few exceptions being towns the cause and 
spring of whose life is an alien element, and not the master of the 
land. The Turk is in fault, of course, both because he ever withdraws 
his lands, like his house, from the sight of alien men, and because, in 
his distaste of the sea, he used to leave the corsairs to scare the 
villagers into the hills. But the fault is not only his, but one 
committed by others long before him ; for not only are modern 
native settlements lacking on the Anatolian shore, but, it seems, 
very ancient ones as well. The coastal sites have yet to yield 
evidence of a busy indigenous life in primeval times. All the 
native Anatolian cities of remote ages, that we know, lie far 
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inland ; all the traces of their civilisation have been found out of 
sight of the sea. Ephesus has yielded none, nor have any of the 
Ionian or Carian sites, that have been explored, given us any 
more. Hissarlik is old enough, but it belongs to the Aigean, not 
the Anatolian civilisation. What, then, have the Turks done that 
all the eastern rulers of Asia Minor, from the Hittite to the Persian, 
did not do before them? ‘ Anadol,’ they say, ‘is the child of our 
mother Asia; we have but brought it back to her, and she, not 
Europe, is our judge.’ 














CHIPPINGE. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE VERMUYDEN DINNER. 


VauGHAN began to think more soberly of his position when he © 
found himself set down at the table. He had White, who took 
one end, on his right; and the Sergeant was opposite him. At 
the other end the Alderman presided, supported by Mr. Cooke 
and the Rector. 

The young man looked down the board, at the vast tureens 
that smoked on it, and at the faces, smug or jolly, hungry or ex- 
pectant, which surrounded them ; and amid the flood of talk which 
burst forth as soon as his reverence had uttered a short grace, he 
began to feel the situation uncomfortable. True, he had a sort 
of right to be there, as the heir and a Vermuyden. True, too, he 
owed nothing to anyone there—nothing to the Sergeant, whom 
he disliked in his heart, nor to Mr. Cooke, whom he despised (in 
his tastes he was as exclusive as Sir Robert himself), nor to White, 
who would one day be his paid dependent. He owed them no 
explanation. Why, then, need he expose himself to their anger 
and surprise? He would be silent, and speak only when the 
proper time came, and he could state his views to Sir Robert with 
a fair chance of a fair hearing. 

Still, he discerned that the position in which he had placed 
himself was false, and might become ridiculous. And it crossed his 
mind to feign illness, and to go out and incontinently walk over to 
Stapylton and see Sir Robert ; or he might tell White quietly that 
he did not find himself able to support his cousin’s nominations ; 
and before the news got abroad he might withdraw and let them 
think what they would. But he was too proud to do the one, 
and in too sulky a mood to do the other. And he sat still. 

‘Where is Sir Robert ?’ he asked. 

‘He left home on a sudden call this morning, sir,’ White 
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explained, wondering what made the young squire, who was wont 
to be affable, so distant. ‘On unexpected business.’ 

‘It must have been important as well as unexpected,’ Wathen 
said, with a smile, ‘ to take Sir Robert away to-day, Mr. White.’ 

‘It was both, sir, as I understood,’ White answered, ‘ for Sir 
Robert did not make me acquainted with it. He seemed somewhat 
put out—more put out than I have often seen him. But he said 
that, whatever happened, he would be back before the nomina- 
tion.’ And then, turning to Vaughan, ‘You must have passed 
him, sir ?’ he added. 

‘Well, now I think of it,’ Vaughan answered, his spoon sus- 
pended, ‘I did. I met a travelling carriage and four with jackets 
like his. But I thought that it was empty.’ 

‘No, sir, that was Sir Robert. He will not be best pleased,’ 
he continued, turning to the Sergeant, ‘when he hears what a 
reception we had !’ 

‘Ah, well, ah, well!’ the Sergeant replied—pleasantness was 
his cue to-day. ‘Things are worse in Bath, [ll be sworn, Mr. 
White.’ 

‘No doubt, sir, no doubt!’ White said. ‘I think,’ he added, 
forgetting his study of Cobbett, ‘the nation has gone mad.’ 

After that Vaughan’s other neighbour, Squire Rowley, who 
met him annually at Stapylton, claimed his ear. The old 
fellow, hearty and good-natured, but a bigoted Tory, who would 
have given Orator Hunt four dozen, and thought Lord Grey’s 
proper reward a block on Tower Hill, was the last person 
whom Vaughan would have chosen for a confidant; since only 
to hear of a Vermuyden turned Whig would have gone near to 
giving him a fit. Perforce Vaughan had to listen to him and 
answer him; the younger man could not without rudeness cut 
the elder man short. But all the time as they talked Vaughan’s 
uneasiness increased. With every minute his eyes wandered more 
longingly to the door. Improved in temper by the fare and by 
the politeness of his neighbours, he began to see that he had been 
foolish to thrust himself among people with whom he did not 
agree. Still, he was there, and he must see the dinner to an end. 
After all, a little more or a little less would not add to Sir Robert’s 
anger. He could explain that he thought it more delicate to 
avoid an open scandal. 

Meanwhile the collision with the crowd had loosened the guests’ 
tongues, and never had a Vermuyden dinner gone more freely. 
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Even the ‘ Cripples,’ whose wont it was to begin the evening with 
unpleasant obsequiousness and close it with a freedom as odious, 
found speech early, and were loudest in denunciation of a Bill 
which threatened to deprive them of their annuities. By the‘time 
huge joints had taken the place of the tureens, and bowls of potatoes 
and mounds of asparagus dotted the table, the noise was incessant. 
There was claret for those who cared for it, and strong ale for all. 
And while some discussed the effect which a Bill that disfranchised 
Chippinge must have on their pockets and interests, others, driving 
their arguments home with blows on the table, recalled, almost with 
tears, the sacred name of Pitt, the pilot who weathered the storm ; 
or held up to execration a Cabinet of Whigs dead to every Whig 
principle, and alive only to the chance of power which a revolu- 
tion might afford. 

‘But what was to be expected? What was to be expected ?’ 
Squire Rowley insisted. ‘ We’ve only ourselves to thank! When 
Peel and the Duke took up the Catholic Claims they stepped into 
the Whigs’ shoes; and devilishly may they pinch them! The 
Whigs had to find another pair, you see, sir, and stepped into the 
Radicals’! And the only people left at a loss are the honest part 
of us, who are likely to end not only barefoot but barebacked. 
Ay, by G—d, we are!’ 

And so on, and so on. Even White, who was vastly relieved 
by Vaughan’s arrival, which made his majority safe, talked freely, 
giving Dyas and Pillinger of the Blue Duck the rough side of 
his tongue ; while Vaughan, used to a wider outlook, listened to 
their one-sided arguments, their trite prophecies, their incredible 
prejudices—such they seemed to him—and now turned up his nose, 
now pitied them, as an effete, a doomed, a dying race. 

While he thought of this the dinner wore on, the joints vanished, 
and huge steaming puddings made their appearance on the board. 
Those who cared not for plum-puddings could have marrow- 
puddings. Then cheese and spring onions, and some special old 
ale, light-coloured, heady, and served in tall, spare glasses, went 
round. At length the Rector, a trifle flushed, rose to say grace, 
and Vaughan saw that the cioth was about to be removed. Bottles 
of strong port and tawny Madeira were at hand. Already some 
called for their favourite punch, or for hot grog. 

‘Now,’ he thought, ‘I can escape with a good grace. And I 
will!’ 

But, as he made a movement to rise, the Sergeant rose 
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opposite him, lifted his glass, and fixed him with his eye; and 
Vaughan felt that he could not leave at that moment without 
rudeness. 

‘Gentlemen,’ the Sergeant cried in his blandest tone, ‘on your 
feet, if you please. The King! the King, God bless him! The 
King, gentlemen, and may he never suffer for the faults of his 
servants! May the Grey mare never run away with him. May 
William the Good ne’er be ruined by a bad Bill! Gentlemen, the 
King, God bless him, and deliver him from the Whigs!’ 

They drank the toast amid a roar of laughter and much lauda- 
tion of the Sergeant’s wit. And once more as they sat down 
Vaughan thought he would escape; but again he was hindered. 
This time the interruption came from behind. 

‘Hallo, Vaughan!’ someone muttered in his ear. ‘ You're the 
last person I expected to see here!’ 

He turned, and disgust filled him. The speaker, who had 
just come in, was the son of a clergyman in the neighbourhood, 
and had gone to the Bar. He was a shifty, flattering fellow, at 
once a toady and a backbiter, who had wormed himself into society 
too good for him, and in London was Vaughan’s béte noire. But 
had that been all? Alas! he was also a member of the Academic. 
He had been present at Vaughan’s triumph ten days before, and 
had heard him proclaim himself a reformer of the reformers. 

For a moment Vaughan could find not a word ; he could only 
mutter ‘Oh!’ in a tone of dismay. He feared that his face be- 
trayed the chagrin he felt. 

‘I thought you were quite the other way?’ Mowatt said; 
and he grinned. He was a weedy, pale young man, with thin 
lips and a false smile. 

Vaughan hesitated. ‘So Iam!’ he said curtly. 

‘ But—but I thought——’ 

‘Order, order!’ cried the Alderman, a trifle uplifted by wine 
and his position. ‘Silence, if you please, gentlemen, for the 
senior candidate! And charge your glasses.’ 

Vaughan turned to the table, a frown on his brow. Wathen 
was on his feet, holding his wineglass before his breast with one 
hand, while the other rested on the table. His attitude was that 
of a man confident of his powers and pleased to exert them. Never- 
theless, as he prepared to speak, he lowered his eyes to the table 
as if he thought that a little mock-modesty became him. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘it is my privilege to propose a toast, 
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that at this time and in this place—this time, gentlemen, when 
to an extent unknown within living memory all is at stake, and 
this place which has so much to lose—it is my privilege, I say, to 
propose a toast that must go straight to the heart of every man in 
this room—ay, of every true-born Englishman, and every lover of 
his country. It is Our Ancient Constitution, our Chartered Rights, 
our Vested Interests! (Loud and continued applause.) Yes, 
gentlemen, our ancient Constitution, the security of every man, 
woman, and child in this realm. And, coupled with it, our 
Chartered Rights, our Vested Interests, which, unassailed for gene- 
rations, are to-day called in question by the weakness of many, by 
the madness of some, by the wicked ambition of a few. (Loud 
cheering.) Gentlemen, to one Cromwell this town owes the 
destruction of your famous abbey, once the pride of this county. 
To another Cromwell it owes the destruction of the walls that in 
troublous times secured the hearths of your forefathers. It lies 
with us, but we must be instant and diligent—it lies with us, I 
say, to see that those civil bulwarks which protect us and ours in 
the enjoyment of all we have and all we hope for—— 

‘In this world,’ the Rector murmured in a deep bass voice. 

‘In this world,’ the Sergeant continued, accepting the amend- 
ment with a complimentary bow, ‘are not laid low by a third 
Cromwell. I care not whether he mask himself under the name 
of Grey, or of Russell, or of Brougham, or of Lansdowne !’ 

He paused amid such a roar of applause as shook the room. 

‘For think not,’ the Sergeant resumed when it died down, 
‘think not, gentlemen, whatever the easily-led vulgar may think, 
that sacrilegious hands can be laid on the ark of the Constitution 
without injury to many other interests; without the shock being 
felt through all the various members of the State down to the 
lowest ; without danger to all those multiform rights and privi- 
leges for which the Constitution is our guarantee. Let the advo- 
cates of this pernicious, this revolutionary Bill say what they 
will, they cannot deny that its effect will be to deprive you in 
Chippinge, who for nearly five centuries have enjoyed the privilege 
of returning members to Parliament, of that privilege, with all’ 
—here he glanced at the rich array of bottles that covered the 
board—‘ the amenities which it brings with it. And for whose 
benefit 2? For that of men no better qualified—nay, by practice 
and heredity less qualified—than yourselves. But, gentlemen, 
mark me, that is not all. That is but the beginning, and it may 
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be the least part. That loss they cannot hide from you; that 
loss they do not attempt to hide from you. But they do,’ he con- 
tinued in his deepest and most tragic tone, ‘they do hide from 
you a fact to which the whole course of history is witness—that a 
policy of robbery once begun is rarely stayed, if it be stayed, until 
the victim is bare—bare, gentlemen! Gentlemen, the freemen of 
this borough have of ancient right, conferred by an ancient sover- 
eign——’ 

n God bless him!’ from Annibal, now somewhat drunk. ‘God 
bless him! Here’s his health.’ 

The Sergeant paused an instant and looked round the table. 
Then more slowly: ‘Ay, God bless him!’ he said. ‘God bless 
King Canute! But what—what if those grants of land—I care not 
whether you call them chartered rights, or vested interests, which 
you freemen enjoy of him—what if they do not enure? You 
have them,’ with a penetrating glance from face to face, ‘ but 
for how long, gentlemen, if this Bill pass? You are too clear- 
sighted to be blind to the peril, too shrewd to think that you can 
part with one right, as old, as well vested, as perfectly secured, 
and keep the others undiminished. Gentlemen, if you are so 
blind, take warning. For wherever this anarchical, this dangerous, 
this revolutionary Bill——’ 

‘Hear, hear, hear!’ from Vaughan’s neighbour, the Squire. 

‘Wherever, I say, this Bill finds supporters—and I can well 
believe that in Birmingham and Sheffield, where they have all to 
gain and nothing to lose, it will find supporters—it should find 
none in Chippinge, where we have all to lose and nothing to gain— 
where no man but a fool or a rogue can in reason support it! 
Gentlemen, you are neither fools nor rogues——’ 

‘No, no! No, no!’ 

“No, gentlemen, and therefore, though a few silly fellows 
may shout for the Bill in the streets, I am sure that I shall have 
the whole of this influential company with me when I give you 
the toast of Our Ancient Constitution, our Chartered Rights, our 
Vested Interests. May the Bill that assails them be defeated by 
the good sense of a sober and united people! May those who urge 
it and those who support it—rogues where they are not fools, and 
fools where they are not rogues—meet with the fate they deserve ! 
And may we be there to see! Gentlemen,” raising his hand for 
silence, ‘in the absence upon pressing business of our beloved 
High Steward, the model of an English gentleman and the pattern 
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of an English landlord, I beg to couple this toast ’"—here the Ser- 
geant’s sharp black eyes fixed themselves suddenly on his opposite 
neighbour—‘ with the name of his kinsman, Mr. Arthur Vaughan! ’ 

‘Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ The room shook with the 
volume of applause; the tables trembled. And through it all 
Arthur Vaughan’s heart beat hard, and he swallowed nervously. 
He was caught. Whether the Sergeant knew it or not, he was 
trapped. From the beginning of the speech he had had his mis- 
givings ; he had listened anxiously ; and though he had lost nothing, 
though one half of his mind had followed the speaker’s thread, the 
other half had scanned the prospect feverishly, weighed the chances 
of escape, and grown chill with the fear of what was coming. If he 
had only withdrawn in time! If he had only—— 

‘Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ They were pounding the table 
with fist and glass, and looking towards him—two long rows of 
flushed, excited, tipsy faces. Some were drinking to him, others 
were scanning him curiously. All were waiting. 

He leant forward. ‘I don’t wish to speak,’ he said, addressing 
the Sergeant in a troubled voice. ‘Call on someone else, if you 
please.’ 

‘Impossible, sir!’ White, surprised by his evident nervousness, 
answered. He had thought Vaughan anything but a shy person. 
‘Impossible, sir ! ’ 

‘Get up! Get up!’ cried the Squire, his neighbour, laying a 
jocund hand on him and trying to lift him to his feet. 

But Vaughan resisted; his throat was so dry that he could 
hardly frame his words. ‘I don’t wish to speak,’ he muttered. 
‘I don’t agree—— ’ 

‘Say what you like, my dear sir ! ’ the Sergeant rejoined blandly, 
but with a gleam of amusementinhiseyes. He had had his doubts 
of Master Vaughan ever since he had caught him on his way to the 
Chancellor ; now he thought that he had him pinned. He did not 
suppose that the young man would dare to revolt openly. 

‘Yes, sir, you must get up,’ said White, who had no suspicion 
that his hesitation arose from anything but shyness. ‘ Anything 
will do.’ 

Vaughan rose, slowly, and with a beating heart—rose perforce. 
For a moment he stood, deafened by his reception. For the 
smaller men saw in him one of the old family, the future landlord of 
two thirds of them, the some-time owner of the very roof under 
which they were gathered. And he, while they greeted his rising 
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and he stood waiting with an unhappy face for silence, wondered, 
even at this last moment, what he would say. And Heaven knows 
what he would have said—so hard was it to disappoint those cheering 
men, all looking at him with worship in their eyes, so painful was 
it to break old ties—if he had not caught behind him Mowatt’s 


? 





whisper, ‘ Kat his words—he’ll have to unsay 

No more than that—a fragment—but enough ; enough to show 
him that he had better, far better seem false to these men, to his 
blood, to the past, than be false to himself. He straightened 
his shoulders and lifted his head. 

* Gentlemen,’ he said (and now his voice, though low, was steady), 
‘I rise unwillingly—unwillingly, because I feel too late that I 
ought not to be here, that I have no right to be here. (No! No!). 
No right to be here, for this reason,’ he continued, raising his hand 
for silence, ‘ for this reason, that in much of what Sergeant Wathen 
has said I cannot go with him.’ 

There, it was out! But no more than a look of perplexity 
passed from the more intelligent faces about him to the duller 
faces lower down the table. They did not understand ; it was only 
clear to them that he could not mean what he seemed to mean. 
However, he was going on—in a silence so complete that a pin 
falling to the floor might have been heard. 

‘I rise unwillingly, I repeat, gentlemen,’ he continued, ‘ and 
I beg you to remember this, and that I did not come here of set 
purpose to flaunt my opinions before you. For I too’—here he 
betrayed his secret agitation—‘thus far I do go with Sergeant 
Wathen—I, too, am for Our Ancient Constitution, I give place to 
no man in love of it. And I, too, am against Revolution, I will 
stand second to none in abhorrence of it.’ 

‘ Hear, hear!’ cried the Rector in a tone of unmistakable relief. 
‘ Hear, hear!’ 

‘Ay, go on,’ chimed in the Squire. ‘Go on, lad, go on! 
That’s all right!’ And half aside in his neighbour’s ear, ‘ Gad, he 
frightened me!’ he muttered. 

‘ But—but to be plain,’ Vaughan resumed, pronouncing every 
word clearly, ‘I do not regard the Bill which the Sergeant has 
mentioned, the Bill which is in all your minds, as assailing the one, 
or as being tantamount to the other! On the contrary, I believe 
that it restores the ancient balance of the Constitution, and will 
avert, as nothing else will avert, a Revolution !’ 

As he paused on that word the Squire, who was of a free habit, 
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tried to rise and speak, but choked. The Rector gasped. Only 
Mr. Cooke found his voice. He sprang to his feet, purple in the 
face. ‘By G—d!’ he roared, ‘ are we going to listen to this ?’ 

Vaughan sat down, pale but composed. But he found all eyes 
were on him, that no one spoke, and he rose again. 

‘It was against my will I said what I have said,’ he resumed. 
‘I did not wish to speak. I do not wish you to listen. I rose only 
because I was forced to rise. But being on my feet, I owed it 
to myself to say enough to clear myself of—of the appearance of 
duplicity. That is all.’ 

The Sergeant did not speak, but gazed darkly at him, his mind 
busy with the effect which this would have on the election. White, 
too, did not speak ; he sat stricken dumb. The Squire swore, and 
five or six of the more intelligent hissed. But again it was Cooke 
who found words. 

‘That all? But that is not all!’ he shouted. ‘ That is not all! 
What are you, sir?’ For still, in common with most of those at 
the table, he could not believe that he heard aright. He fancied 
that this was some trope, some nice debating-club distinction, 
which he had not followed. ‘ You may be Sir Robert Vermuyden’s 
cousin ten times over,’ he continued vehemently, ‘ but we’ll have it 
clear what we have to expect. Speak like a man, sir! Say what 
you mean !’ 

Vaughan had taken his seat, but he rose again, a gleam of anger 
in his eyes. ‘ Have I not spoken plainly?’ he said. ‘I thought 
Thad. If you have still any doubt, sir, I am for the Constitution, 
but I think that it has suffered by the wear and tear of time and 
needs repair. I think that the shifting of population during the 
last two centuries, the decay of one place and the rise of another, 
calls for some change in the representation! I hold that the 


‘spread of education, and the creation of a large and wealthy class 


unconnected with the land, render that change more urgent if we 
would avoid a revolution. I believe that the more we enlarge the 
base upon which our institutions rest, the more safely, the more 
steadily, and the longer will they last !’ 

They knew now, they understood ; and the storm broke. The 
smaller men, or such of them as were sober, stared. But the greater 
number burst into a roar of dissent, of reprobation, of anger. 

Led by the Squire. ‘A Whig by G—d!” he cried violently. 
And he thrust his chair as far as possible from his neighbour ‘A 
Whig by G—d! And here!’ 
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While others cried, ‘Renegade!’ ‘ Radical!’ and ‘ What are 
you doing here ?’ and hissed him. But, above all, in some degree 
stilling all, rose Cooke’s crucial question, ‘ Are you for the Bill? 
Answer me that!’ And he extended his hand for silence. ‘ Are 
you for the Bill ?’ 

‘I am,’ Vaughan answered. The storm steadied him. 

“You are ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Fool or rogue, then! Which are you?’ shrieked a voice 
from the lower end of the table. ‘Fool or rogue? Which are 
you ?’ 

Vaughan turned sharply in the direction of the voice. ‘That 
reminds me,’ he said with a keenness which seemed after a few 
seconds to gain him a hearing, for the noise died down. ‘That 
reminds me, Sergeant Wathen is against the Bill. But he has 
addressed himself solely and only to your prejudices, gentlemen ! 
I am for the Bill—I am for the Bill,’ he repeated, seeing that their 
attention was wandering, ‘ |——’ 

He stopped—surprised, silenced. For some were on their feet, 
others were rising. The faces of nine out of ten were turned from 
him. What was it? He turned to see ; and he saw. 

A few paces within the door, stood Sir Robert himself ; his fur- 
collared travelling cloak hanging loose about him, and showing 
his tall spare figure at its best. He stooped, but his high-bred 
face, cynically smiling, was turned full on the speaker; it was 
certain that he had heard much, if not all. And Vaughan had been 
brave indeed, he had been a hero, if, taken by surprise and at this 
disadvantage he had not shown some discomfiture. 

It is easy to smile now. Easy to say that this was but an 
English gentleman, bound like others by the law. And Vaughan’s 
own kinsman. But few would have smiled then. He, through 
whose hands passed a quarter of the patronage of a county; who 
dammed or turned the stream of promotion; who had made many 
there and could unmake them ; whose mere hint could have consigned, 
a few years back, the troublesome to the press-gang ; who belonged 
almost as definitely, almost as exclusively to a caste, as do white 
men in the India of to-day; who seldom showed himself to the 
vulgar save in his coach and four, or riding with beited grooms 
behind him—about such an one in ’31 there was, if no divinity, at 
least the gis of real power, that habit which unquestioned authority 
confers, that port of Jove to which men bow! Scan the pictured 
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faces of the men who steered this country through the long war— 
the faces of Liverpool and Castlereagh— 


Daring pilots in extremity, 
Scorning the danger when the waves ran high ; 


or of those men, heirs to their traditions, who for nearly twenty 
years confronted the no less formidable forces of discontent and 
disaffection—of Peel and Wellington, Croker and Canning—and 
he is blind who does not find there the reflection of that firm rule, 
the shadow of that power which still survived, though maimed and 
weakened, in the early thirties. 

Certainly it was not easy to smile at such men then; at their 
pride or their prejudice, their selfishness or their eccentricity. For 
behind lay solid power. Small blame to Vaughan, therefore, if in 
the face of the servile attitude, the obsequious rising of the company 
about him, he felt his countenance change, if he could not quite 
hide his dismay. And though he told himself that his feelings 
were out of place, that the man did but stand in the shoes which 
would one day be his, and was but now what he would be, vox 
faucibus hesit—he was dumb. It was Sir Robert who broke the 
silence. 

‘I fear, Mr. Vaughan,’ he said, the gleam in his eyes alone 
betraying his passion—for he would as soon have walked the country 
lanes in his dressing robe as given way to rage in that company— 
‘I fear you are uttering in haste words which you will repent at 
leisure. Did I hear aright that—that you are in favour of—of the 
Bill 2’ 

‘I am,’ Vaughan replied, a little huskily. ‘I——’ 

‘Just so, just so.’ Sir Robert replied with a certain lightness, 
and, raising his walking-cane, he pointed gravely and courteously 
to the door, a pace or two from him. ‘That is the door, Mr. 
Vaughan,’ he said. ‘ You must be here, I am sure, under an error.’ 

Vaughan coloured painfully. ‘Sir Robert,’ he said, ‘ I owe you, 
I know——’” 

‘You will owe me very little by to-morrow evening,’ Sir Robert 
rejoined, interrupting him suavely. ‘ Much less than you now sup- 
pose. But that is not to the point. Will you—kindly withdraw ?’ 

‘I would like at least to say this—that I came here——’ 

‘Will you kindly withdraw ?’ Sir Robert persisted. ‘ That is 
all.” And he pointed again, and still more blandly, to the door. 
* Any explanation you may please to offer—and I do not deny that 
45—2 
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one were not out of place—you can give to my agent to-morrow. 
He, on his part, will also have something to say. For the present— 
Annibal,’ turning with kindly condescension, ‘be good enough to 
open the door for this gentleman. Good evening, Mr. Vaughan. 
You will not, I am sure, compel me to remove with my friends to 
another room ? 

And as he continued to point to the door, and would listen to 
nothing—and the room was certainly his—Vaughan walked out. 
And Annibal closed the door behind him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MISS SIBSON’S MISTAKE. 


It was, perhaps, fortunate for Miss Hilhouse that she did not hazard 
any remarks on that second escapade in the Square. Whether this 
amendment in her manners was due to Miss Sibson’s apophthegms, 
or to the general desire of the school to see the new teacher’s new 
pelisse—which could only be gratified by favour—or to a threatening 
rigidity in Mary Smith’s bearing, must remain a question. But 
children are keen observers. Their senses are as sharp as their 
tongues are cruel. And it is certain that Miss Smith had not read 
four lines of the fifth chapter of ‘ The Fairchild Family,’ before a 
certain sternness in her tone was noted—even by those who had 
not already marked the danger signal in her eyes. For the gentlest 
eyes can dart lightnings on occasions. Even the sheep will turn in 
defence of her lamb. Nor ever walked woman who could not fight 
for her secret and her pride. 

So Miss Hilhouse bit her tongue and kept silence, the girls 
behaved beautifully, and Mary read ‘The Fairchild Family’ to 
them in a tone of monotony, that perfectly reflected the future as 
she saw it. She had been very foolish, and very weak ; but she 
was not without excuse. He had saved her life, she could plead 
that. True, brought up as she had been at Clapham, shielded from 
all dealings with the other sex, taught to regard them as wolves, 
or at best as a race with which she could have no safe parley, she 
should have known better. She should have known that hand- 
some, courteous, masterful-eyed as they were—and with a way 
with them that made poor girls’ hearts throb at one moment and 
stand still at another—she should have known that they meant 
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nothing. That they were still men, and that she must not trust 
them, must not think of them, must not expect to find them 
more steadfast to a point than the weathercock on St. Mary’s at 
Redcliffe. 

The weathercock ? Ah! 

She had no sooner framed the thought, in the middle of her 
reading, than she was aware of a sensation ; and a child, one of the 
youngest, raised her hand. ‘ Please 

Mary paused. ‘ Yes ?’ she asked ; it was not in her nature to 
be harsh. ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘Please, Miss Smith, did the weathercock speak ?’ 

Mary blushed a rosy red. ‘Speak? The weathercock speak ? 
What do you mean, child ?’ 

‘Please, Miss Smith, you said that the weathercock told Lucy, 
the truth, the truth, and all the truth.’ 

‘Impossible!’ Mary stammered. ‘I—if I did, I should have 
said the coachman.’ And she resumed the story ; but with a hot 
face, a face which blushed more painfully and more intolerably 
because she was conscious that every eye was upon it, and that a 
score of small minds were groping for the cause of her confusion. 

She remembered—oh, how well she remembered—that the 
schoolmistress at Clapham had told her that she had every good 
quality except strength of will. And how thoroughly, how rapidly 
had she proved the truth of the exception! Freed from control for 
only twenty-four hours, left for that time to her own devices, she 
had listened to the first voice that addressed her, believed the first 
flattering look that fell on her, taken the most ordinary attentions— 
attentions at which any girl with knowledge of the world or strength 
of will would have smiled—for gold, real red gold. So that a 
light look, without a spoken word, had drawn her heart from her. 
How it behoved her to despise herself, loathe herself, discipline 
herself! How she ought to guard herself in the future! Above 
all, how thankful should she be for the dull but safe routine that 
fenced, and henceforth must fence, her life from such perils ! 

True. Yet how dreary to her young eyes seemed that routine 
stretched before her! How her courage fainted at the prospect of 
morning added to morning, formal walk to formal walk, lesson to 
lesson, one generation of pupils to another! For generation would 
follow generation, one chubby face would give place to another, 
and still she would be there, plodding through the stale task, 
listening with an aching head to the tuneless harpsichord, saying 
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the same things, finding the same faults, growing slowly into a 
correcting, scolding, punishing machine. By-and-by she would 
know ‘ The Fairchild Family’ by heart, she would sicken at the 
‘ Letters on the Improvement of the Mind.’ The children would 
still be young, but grey hairs would come to her, she would grow 
stout and dull; and these slender hands, these dainty fingers still 
white and fine, still meet for love, would be seared by a million 
needle-pricks and roughened by the wear and tear of ten thousand 
hours of plain sewing. 

She was ungrateful—oh, she was ungrateful—to think such 
thoughts! For in what was her lot worse than the lot of others ? 
Or worse than it had been a week before, when who more humble- 
minded or contented, more cheerful or helpful than Mary Smith ? 
When her only fault had been a weakness of character, which her 
old schoolmistress hoped would be cured by time? When, 
though the shadow of an unknown Miss Sibson loomed formidable 
before her, she had faced her fate bravely and hopefully, supported 
not a little by the love and good wishes—won by a thousand kind 
offices—which went with her into the unknown world ? 

What had happened in the interval? What had happened 
to change all this? A little thing, oh, a very little thing. But to 
think of it under the children’s eyes made her face burn anew. She 
had lost her heart—to a man. Toaman! The very word seemed 
improper in that company, in that place! How much more im- 
proper when the man cared nothing for her, but, tossing her a 
smile for guerdon, had taken her peace of mind, and gone his way, 
with a laugh. At the best, if he had ever dreamt seriously of her, 
ever done more than deem her a simpleton lightly flattered, and as 
lightly to be won, he had changed his mind as quickly as a weather- 
cock shifts in April. And he had talked—that hurt her, that hurt 
her most! He had talked of her freely, boasted of her silliness, 
told his companions what he would do, or what he would not do; 
made her common to them. 

She got away for a few minutes at tea-time. But twenty 
pairs of eyes followed her from the room, and seized on her as she 
returned. And ‘ Miss Smith, ain’t you well ?” piped a tiny treble. 

She was controlling her voice to answer—that she was quite 
well—when Miss Sibson intervened. ‘Miss Fripp,’ she said 
sombrely, ‘ write, “Are you not,” twenty times on your slate 
after tea! Miss Hilhouse, if you stare in that fashion, you will be 
goggle-eyed. Young ladies, elbows, elbows! Have I not told 
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you a score of times that the art of deportment consists in the 
right use of the elbow? Now, Miss Claxton, in what does the art 
of deportment consist ? ’ 

‘In the right use of the elbow, Ma’am.’ 

‘ And what is the right use of the elbow 2’ 

‘ To efface it, Ma’am.’ 

‘That is better,’ Miss Sibson replied, somewhat mollified. 
‘Understood is half done. Miss Smith,’ looking about her with 
benevolence, ‘had you occasion to commend any young lady’s 
needle this afternoon ? ’ 

Miss Smith looked unhappy ; conscious that she had not been 
as attentive to her duties as became her. ‘I had no occasion to 
find fault, Ma’am,’ she said timidly. 

‘Very good. Then every fourth young lady, beginning at my 
right hand, may take a piece of currant cake. I see that Miss 
Burges is wearing the silver medal for good conduct. She may 
take a piece, and give a piece to a friend. When you have eaten 
your cake you can go to the schoolroom and play for half an hour 
at blind man’s buff. But—elbows! Elbows, young ladies,’ she 
added austerely, gazing at them over her glasses. ‘In all your 
frolics let deportment be your first consideration.’ 

The girls trooped out, and Mary Smith rose to go with them. 
But Miss Sibson bade her remain. ‘I wish to speak to you,’ she 
said. 

Poor Mary trembled. For Miss Sibson was still in some measure 
an unknown quantity to her ; a perplexing mixture of severity and 
benevolence, sound sense and Mrs. Chapone. 

‘I wish to speak to you,’ Miss Sibson continued when they were 
alone. And then, after a pause, during which she poured herself 
out a third cup of tea, ‘My dear,’ she said soberly, ‘the sooner a 
false step is retraced the better. I took a false step yesterday—I 
blame myself for it—when I allowed you, in spite of my rule to 
the contrary, to see a gentleman. I made that exception, partly out 
of respect to the note which the parcel contained ; the affair was 
out of the ordinary. And partly—because I liked the gentle- 
man. I thought him a gentleman, he told me that he had an 
independence, I had no reason to think him more. But I have 
heard to-day, that he is a person of great expectations who will 
one day be very rich and a man of standing in the country. That 
alters the position,’ Miss Sibson continued gravely. ‘Had I known 
it ’—she rubbed her nose thoughtfully with the handle of her tea- 
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spoon—‘I should not have permitted the interview.’ And then, 
after a few seconds of silence, ‘ You understand me, I think, my 
dear ?’ she asked. 

* Yes,’ Mary said in a low voice. But she spoke with perfect 
composure. 

* Just so, just so,’ Miss Sibson answered, pleased to see that the 
gitl was too¥proud to give way before her—though she was sure 
that she would cry by-and-by. ‘I am glad to think that there is 
no harm done. As I have said, the sooner a false step is retraced, 
the better ; and therefore, if he calls again, I shall not permit him 
to see you.’ 

‘I do not wish to see him,’ Mary said with quiet dignity. 

‘Very good. Then that is understood.’ 

But, strangely enough, the words had barely fallen from the 
schoolmistress’s lips when a visitor’s knock was heard. The same 
thought leapt to the mind of each ; and to Mary’s cheek a sudden 
blush, that, fading as quickly as it came, left her paler than before. 
Miss Sibson saw the girl’s distress, and she was about to suggest, in 
words equivalent to a command, that she should retire to her room, 
when the door opened and the maid-servant, with thinly veiled 
excitement, announced that a gentleman wished to see Miss Smith. 

Miss Sibson frowned. ‘ Where is he ?’ she asked with majesty ; 
as if she already scented the fray. 

“In the parlour, Ma’am.’ 

‘Very good. Very good. I will see him.’ But not until the 
maid had retired did the schoolmistress rise to her feet. ‘ You 
had better stay here,’ she said, looking at her companion, ‘ until 
my return. It is of course your wish that I should dismiss him ?’ 

Poor Mary! Those dreams of something brighter, something 
fuller, something higher than the daily round, those dreams of a life 
in the sunshine, of eyes that would look into hers—this was their 
ending! She shivered, but she answered bravely, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Good girl,’ said Miss Sibson, feeling, kind, honest creature, 
more than she showed. ‘I will doso.’ And she swam forth. 

And Mary? The door was barely shut before her heart whis- 
pered that she had only to cross the hall and she would see 
him ; that, on the other hand, if she did not cross the hall she 
would never, never, never see him again! She would stay here— 
always ; bound hand and foot to the unchanging round of petty 
duties, a blind slave in the mill, no longer a woman, though her 
woman’s heart hungered for love, but a dull, formal, old maid, 
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growing more stiff, more peevish with every year. At a glance she 
seemed to see the whole long vista. And on the other side of the 
hall were love and change and freedom. And she dared not, she 
dared not open the door ! 

And then she bethought her that he could not be a weather- 
cock after all, for he had come again! He had come! And it 
must be for something. For what? For what ? 

She heard the door open, on the parlour side of the hall, and she 
knew that he was going. And she stood listening, waiting, with 
blanched cheeks. 

The door opened and Miss Sibson came in, met her look, and 
started perceptibly. ‘Oh!’ the schoolmistress exclaimed ; and for 
a moment she stood, gazing strangely at the girl, as if she did not 
know what to say to her. Then, ‘We were mistaken,’ she said 
with a serious face. ‘It is not the gentleman: you—we thought it 
was, my dear. On the contrary, it’s—it’s a stranger who wishes to 
see you—on business.’ 

Mary tried to gain command of herself. ‘On business ?’ she 
said faintly. ‘I—TI had rather not, I don’t think I can.’ 

‘I fear—you must,’ Miss Sibson rejoined, with unusual gravity. 
‘Still, there is no hurry. He can wait a few minutes. He can 
await your leisure. Do you sit down and compose yourself. You 
have no reason to be disturbed.’ She paused a moment, and then 
‘The gentleman,’ she added, with an odd inflection in her voice, ‘is 
old enough to be your father.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


vil MR. PYBUS’S OFFER. 


%A NOTE for you, sir.’ 

Vaughan turned moodily to take it. It was the morning after 
the Vermuyden dinner, and he had slept ill. He had risen late, 
and was still sitting before his breakfast, toying with it rather than 
eating it. His first feeling on leaving the dining-room had been 
bitter chagrin at the ease with which Sir Robert had dealt with 
him. Later, this feeling had given place to amusement; for he 
had a sense of humour. And he had laughed, though sorely, at 
the figure he had cut as he beat his retreat. Still later, as he lay, 
excited and wakeful, he had fallen a prey to doubt ; that horrible 
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three-o’clock-in-the-morning doubt, which defies reason, which sees 
the cons in the strongest light and reduces the pros to shadows. 
One thing, however, was certain: he had crossed the Rubicon. He 
had divorced himself from the party to which his forbears—for 
the Vaughans as well as the Vermuydens had been Tories—had 
belonged. He had joined the Whigs; nay, he had joined the 
Reformers. But though he had done this deliberately and from 
conviction, though his reason approved the step, and his brain 
teemed with arguments in its favour, the chance that he might 
be wrong haunted him. 

That governing class from which he was separating himself, 
from which his policy would snatch power, which henceforth 
would dub him deserter, what had it not done for England? With 
how firm a hand had it guided the country through storm and 
stress, with what success shielded it, not only from foreign foes, 
but from disruption and revolution ? He scanned the last hundred 
and fifty years and saw the country, always under the steady 
tule of that class which had the greatest stake in its prosperity, 
advancing in strength and riches and comfort; ay, and—though 
slowly in these—in knowledge also, and the humanities and 
decencies. And the question forced itself upon him—would that 
great middle class, into whose hands the sway now fell, use it 
better 2 Would they produce statesmen more able than Walpole 
or than Chatham, generals braver than Wolfe or than Moore, 
a higher heart than Nelson’s? Nay, would the matter end there ? 
Would not power slip into the hands of a wider and yet a wider 
circle? Would Orator Hunt’s dream of Manhood Suffrage, 
Annual Parliaments, the Ballot, become a reality ? Would govern- 
ment by the majority, government by tale of heads—as if three 
chawbacons must perforce be wiser than one squire—government 
by the ill-taught, untrained mass, with the least to lose and the 
most to gain—would that, in the long run, plunge the country in 
fatal misfortunes ? 

It was just possible that those who considered the balance of 
power, established a hundred and fifty years before, to be the one 
perfect mean between despotism and anarchy—it was just possible 
that they were right, and that he was a fool. 

Then, to divert his mind from this unpleasant speculation, 
he had allowed himself to think of Mary Smith. And he had 
tossed and tumbled, in disgust with his conduct. He was brave 
in the wrong place, he told himself. He had the courage to break 
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with old associations, to defy opinion, to disregard Sir Robert, 
where no more than a point of pride was concerned ; for it was 
absurd to fancy that the fate of England hung on his voice. But 
in a matter which went to the root of his happiness—since he was 
sure that he loved Mary Smith and would love no other—he had 
not the spirit to defy a little talk, a few smiles, the contempt of the 
worldly. He flushed from head to foot at the thought of a life 
which, however modest—and modesty was not incompatible with 
ambition—was shared by her, and would be pervaded by her. 
And yet he dared not purchase that life at so trifling a cost! No, 
he was weak where he should be strong, and strong where he 
should be weak. And so he had tossed and turned, and now, 
after two or three hours’ feverish sleep, he sat glooming over his 
tea-cup. 

Presently he broke open the note which the waiter had handed 
to him. He read it, and ‘Who brought this?’ he asked, with 
a perplexed face. 

‘Don’t know, sir,’ Sam replied glibly, beginning to collect 
the breakfast dishes. 

* Will you inquire ? ’ 

‘Found it on the hall-table, sir,’ the man answered, in the 
same tone. ‘Fancy it’s a runaway knock, sir. Known a man 
find a cabbage at the door, and a whole year’s wages under it— 
at election time, sir! Yes, sir,’ he continued, carrying the tray 
to the sideboard. ‘Find funny things in funny places—election 
time, sir.’ 

Vaughan made no reply, but after reflecting for some minutes 
he took his hat, and, descending the stairs, strolled with an easy 
air into the street. He paused, as if to admire the old Abbey 
Church, beautiful even in its disfigurement. Then he turned, 
as if he were careless which way he went, to the right. 

The main street, with its whitened doorsteps and gleaming 
knockers, lay languid in the sunshine, enervated perhaps by the 
dissipation of the previous evening. The candidates who would 
presently pay formal visits to the voters were not yet afoot; and 
though taverns, where the tap was running, already gave forth 
maudlin laughter or the refrain of some tipsy song, no other sign 
of the coming event declared itself. A few tradesmen stood at 
their doors, a few dogs lay stretched in the sun ; and only Vaughan’s 
common sense told him that he was watched. 

From the High Street he presently turned into a narrow alley 
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on the right, which descended between garden walls to the lower 
level of the town. A man who was lounging in the mouth of the 
alley muttered ‘Second door on the left,’ as he passed, and, without 
appearing to heed him, Vaughan moved on, counting the doors. 
At the one indicated he paused, and after making certain that he 
was not observed he knocked. The door opened a little way. 

‘For whom are you ?’” asked some one, who kept himself out 
of sight. 

‘ Buff and blue,’ Vaughan answered. 

‘ Right, sir,’ the voice rejoined briskly. The door opened wide 
and Vaughan passed in. He found himself in a small walled 
garden smothered in lilac and laburnum, and shaded by two great 
chestnut-trees already so fully in leaf as to hide the house to which 
the garden belonged. 

The person who had admitted him, a very small, very neat 
gentleman in a high-collared blue coat and nankeen trousers, 
with a redundant soft cravat wound about his thin neck, bowed 
low. ‘Happy to see you, Mr. Vaughan,’ he chirped. ‘I am 
Mr. Pybus, his lordship’s man of business. Happy to be the 
intermediary in so pleasant a matter, sir.’ 

‘I hope it may turn out so,’ Vaughan replied dryly. ‘ You 
wrote me a very mysterious note, Mr. Pybus.’ 

‘Can’t be too careful, sir,’ the little man, who was said to 
model himself upon Lord John Russell, answered with an important 
frown. ‘Can’t be too careful in these matters. You’re watched 
and I am watched, sir.’ 

“I dare say,’ Vaughan replied. 

‘And the responsibility is great, very great, very great. May 
I?’ he continued, pulling out his box. ‘ But I dare say you don’t 
take snuff ?’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

“No? The younger generation! Justso. Many of the younger 
gentry smoke, I’m told. Other days, other manners! Well, to 
business. We know of course what happened last night, sir. And 
Tm bound tosay, I honour you, Mr. Vaughan! I honour you, sir.’ 

* You can let that pass,’ Vaughan replied coldly. 

‘Very good! Very good! Of course,’ he continued, ‘the 
news was brought to me at once, and his lordship knew it before 
he slept.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

“Yes, indeed. Yes. And he wrote to me this morning—in 
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his dressing-gown, I don’t doubt. He commanded me to tell 
ou—— 

: But here Vaughan stopped him, with some abruptness. ‘ One 
minute, Mr. Pybus,’ he said. ‘I don’t wish to know what Lord 
Lansdowne said, or did, because it will not affect my conduct. 
I am here because you requested me to grant you an interview. 
But if your purpose be merely to convey to me Lord Lansdowne’s 
approval or disapproval,’ he continued in a tone a little more con- 
temptuous than was necessary, ‘ be good enough to understand that 
they are equally indifferent to me. I have done what I have done 
without regard to my cousin’s, to Sir Robert Vermuyden’s feelings. 
You may take it for certain,’ loftily, ‘ that I shall not be led beyond 
my own judgment by any regard for his lordship’s.’ 

‘But hear me out! Hear me out!’ the little man cried, dancing 
to and fro in his eagerness, so that, in the shifting lights, under 
the great chestnut-tree, he looked like a pert, bright-coloured 
bird hopping about. ‘ Hear me out, and you'll not say that !’ 

‘T shall say, Mr. Pybus——’ 

“I beg you to hear me out!’ 

Vaughan shrugged his shoulders. ‘Goon!’ he said. ‘I have 
said my say, and I suppose you understand me.’ 

* I shall hold it unsaid,’ Mr. Pybus rejoined warmly, ‘ until 
I have spoken!’ And he waved an agitated finger in the air. 
‘Observe, Mr. Vaughan! His lordship bade me take you entirely 
into confidence, and I do so. We've only one candidate—Mr. 
Wrench. Colonel Petty is sure of his election in Ireland, and we’ve 
no mind to stand a second contest to fill his seat; in fact we are not 
going to nominate him. Lord Kerry, my lord’s eldest son, thought 
of it, but it is not a certainty, and my lord wishes him to wait a 
year or two and sit for Calne. I say it’s not a certainty. But it’s 
next door to a certainty since you have declared yourself. And 
my lord’s view, Mr. Vaughan, is that he who hits the buck should 
have the haunch. You take me ?’ 

‘ Indeed, I don’t.’ 

‘Then I’ll be downright, sir. To the point, sir. Will you be 
our candidate ? ’ 

‘What?’ Vaughan said. He turned very red. ‘What do 
you mean 2’ 

‘What I said, sir. Will you be our candidate? For the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill? If so, we shall 
not say a word until to-morrow, and then we shall nominate you 
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with Mr. Wrench, and take ’em by surprise. Eh? Do you see? 
They’ve got their speeches ready, full of my lord’s interference 
and my lord’s dictation; and they will point to Colonel Petty, 
my lord’s cousin, for proof! And then,’ Mr. Pybus winked, much 
after the fashion of a mischievous parroquet, ‘ we'll knock the 
stool from under ’em by nominating you! And, mind you, Mr. 
Vaughan, we are going to win. We were hopeful before, for we’ve 
one of their men in gaol, and another, Pillinger of the Blue Duck, 
is tied by the leg. His wife owes a bit of money, and thinks more 
of fifty guineas in her own pocket than of thirty pounds a year in 
her husband’s. Anyway, she and the doctor have got him in bed 
and will see that he’s not well enough to vote! Ha! Ha! So 
there it is, Mr. Vaughan! There itis! My lord’s offer, not mine. 
I believe he’d word from London what you'd be likely todo. Only 
he felt a delicacy about moving, until you declared yourself.’ 

‘I see,’ Vaughan replied. And, indeed, he did see more than 
he liked. 

‘Just so, sir. My lord’s a gentleman, if ever there was one!’ 
And Mr. Pybus, pulling down his waistcoat, looked as if he sus- 
pected that he had imbibed much of his lordship’s gentility. 

Vaughan stood in thought, his bodily eyes fixed on the shimmer- 
ing depths of green, where the branches of the chestnut-tree, under 
which he stood, swept the sun-kissed turf. And as he thought, 
he tried to still the turmoil in his brain. Here, within reach of his 
hand, to take or leave, was that which had been his ambition for 
years! No longer to play at the game, no longer to make believe, 
while he addressed the Forum or the Academic, that he was address- 
ing the Commons of England! But verily and really to be one 
of that august body, and to have all within reach. Had not the 
offer of Cabinet honours fallen to Lord Palmerston at twenty- 
five? And what Lord Palmerston had done at twenty-five he 
might do at thirty-five! And more easily, much more easily, 
if he gained a footing before the crowd of new members, whom 
the Bill must bring in, took the floor. The thought set his pulse 
galloping. The chance was his—his at last! His, but if he let 
it slip now it might not be his for long years. For it is poor work, 
waiting for dead men’s shoes, 

It was not wonderful that he wastempted. It was not wonderful 
that such an offer, made without price or preface, by a man who 
had power to push him, by the man who even now was pushing 
Mr. Macaulay at Calne, tempted him sorely. And not the less 
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because he remembered with bitterness that Sir Robert, with two 
seats in his hands, had never given him a thought, and now never 
would! So that, if he refused this offer, he could look for no 
second offer from either side ! 

And yet he could not forget that Sir Robert was his kinsman, 
of his blood, was the head of his family, was the donor of his vote. 
In the night watches he had decided that, his mind delivered, 
his independence declared, he would not vote. Neither for Sir 
Robert, for conscience sake ; nor against Sir Robert, for his name’s 
sake! And now he was invited not only to take an active part 
against him, but to raise his fortunes on his fall ! 

He drew a deep breath, and he put the temptation from him. 
‘I am much obliged to his lordship,’ he said quietly, ‘ but I cannot 
accept his offer.’ 

‘Not accept it?’ Mr. Pybus cried. ‘Mr. Vaughan, you don’t 
mean it, sir! You don’t mean it! It’s a safe seat! It’s in your 
own hands, I tell you! And after last night! Besides, it’s not as 
if you had not declared yourself.’ 

“I cannot accept it,’ Vaughan repeated coldly. ‘I am obliged 
to Lord Lansdowne for his kind thought of me, and I beg you to 
convey my thanks to him. But I cannot, in the position I occupy, 
accept the offer.’ 

Mr. Pybus stared. Was it possible that the scene at the 
Vermuyden dinner had been a ruse, a stratagem, a piece of play- 
acting to gain his secrets? To turn his flank? Jf so, he was 
undone! ‘ But,’ he quavered with an unhappy eye, ‘ you are in 
favour of the Bill, Mr. Vaughan ?’ 

‘Tam.’ 

* And—and of Reform generally, I understand ?’ 

* Certainly.’ 

* Then—then I don’t understand. Why do you refuse ?’ 

Vaughan raised his head and looked at him with a gesture 
which would have reminded Isaac White of Sir Robert. ‘ That 
is my business, Mr. Pybus,’ he said. 

‘But you see,’ Mr. Pybus remonstrated anxiously—he was 
rather a crestfallen bird by this time, and far past hopping— 
“I confess I was never more surprised in my life. Never! Never! 
You see, I’ve told you all our secrets.’ 

‘I shall keep them.’ 

‘Oh dear, oh dear!’ 

‘You need be under no alarm.’ 
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‘Yes, but—oh dear! oh dear!’ Poor Pybus was thinking of © 
what he had said about Mrs. Pillinger of the Blue Duck. ‘I—I 
don’t know what to say. I am afraid I have been too hasty, very 
hasty! Very precipitate! Of course, Mr. Vaughan,’ he con- 
tinued humbly, ‘ the offer would not have been made if we had not 
thought you were certain to accept it!’ 

‘Then,’ Vaughan replied with dignity, ‘ you can consider that 
it has not been made. For certain I shall not name it!’ 

‘Well! Well!’ 

‘I can say no more,’ Vaughan continued, beginning to lose 
patience. ‘ Indeed, there is nothing more to be said, Mr. Pybus.’ 

‘No,’ the agent replied, with all his feathers drooping, ‘ I suppose 
not, if you really won’t change your mind, sir.’ 

‘I shall not do that,’ the young man answered. And a minute 
later, with Mr. Pybus’s twittering appeals still sounding in his ears, 
he was on the other side of the garden door, and striding down 
the alley, towards the King’s Wall. Whence, making a détour, 
he returned to the High Street. 


(To be eontinued.) 








